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HK  Fan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
n  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
lined  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
iTgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
■ica.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 

,1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex- 
:o,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
’niied  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi- 
ally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
inu  rlean  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
ccordantc  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
lat  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
imerican  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
nd  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
.'nited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
rcatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
'  inference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
t  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
-res  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
'*23;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
I -enth,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
If-  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
•irbrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
in  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
mote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
<  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
"itring  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
'  I'ions.  The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual 
■■tributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
■portional  to  piopulation.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
I'tered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Perched  atop  a  precipitous  mountain  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  is  the  ruined  citadel  of  Machu-Picchu,  wh« 
monumental  buildings  were  lost  to  sight  from  pre-Columbian  days  until  early  in  the  twentieth  centun- 
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Down  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 

III.  Peru 

FRANCES  M.  BURLINGAME 
Dean,  Elmira  College 


Gr.an  Hotel  Boli'v.'VR 

Lim.a,  Peru 
September  6,  1938 
So  far  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  do  any 
tof  the  usual  things  in  Lima.  I  have  gone 
out  to  the  Lima  High  School,  a  very  fine 
progressive  school  under  North  American 
auspices.  Next  I  visited  Senorita  Elvira 
Garcia  y  Garcia  in  the  Colegio  Nacional 
para  Mujeres.  Here  education  was  more 
formal,  but  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
friendly,  eager  and  very  cooperative, 
and  Senorita  Garcia  is  a  most  interesting 
elderly  educator.  I  have  made  two  visits 
to  the  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos, 
founded  in  1551,  and  find  that  there  are 
many  women  enrolled.  In  fact,  the  loest 
entrance  examination  of  the  year  was 
written  by  a  girl  student.  There  are  no 

For  the  letters  from  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  see  the 
y.  i*'  1 1  rxiN  for  January  and  May  1940. 


legal  bars  whatever  with  respect  to  higher 
education  for  women.  The  Catholic  L’ni- 
versity  is  also  coeducational.  Custom 
curtails  women’s  education,  however,  but 
the  numljer  of  women  in  the  University 
is  increasing  with  amazing  speed. 

One  morning  very  early  Senorita  Garcia 
took  me  to  see  one  of  the  “popular  res¬ 
taurants”  which  provide  breakfast  and 
lunch  for  poor  school-children.  I  saw  a 
thousand  children  fed,  and  I  know  by 
exjierience  that  the  food  is  good.  The 
kitchens  are  so  clean  and  the  materials 
of  such  excellent  quality  that  Peruvians 
take  pride  in  conducting  guests  through 
the  restaurants  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  children  showed  the  beneficial  results 
of  this  project  in  posture,  physique,  and 
good  spirits. 

Next  we  went  to  see  a  public  school. 
When  we  entered  the  long,  narrow  patio 
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it  was  full  of  children  very  happily  ensjaged 
in  caring  for  the  school  plants.  Every 
window  and  railing  was  coniplet'*ly  filled, 
and  the  plants  showed  evidence  of  con¬ 
stant  and  appreciative  care.  The  spirit  of 
the  little  girls  was  excellent.  They  were 
full  of  smiles  and  eagerness  to  show  the 
school  and  their  work,  or  to  chirp  fiuerti  s 
dias  in  a  chorus  at  every  opportunity. 
The  equipment  was  not  very  good,  hut  I 
had  the  feeling  that  some  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  going  on. 

Then  Senorita  Garcia  took  me  to  see 
some  of  the  new  houses  built  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  workingmen.  There  are  large 
blocks  entirely  surrounded  by  small  ce¬ 
ment  houses,  pink,  and  cream,  and  buff, 
and  pale  blue  in  color.  (House  colors  are 
regulated  by  the  government  here.)  They 
have  shiny  tiled  baths  and  small  tiled 
kitchens.  The  rent  is  very  low  and  after 
twenty  years  the  workingman  becomes 
owner  of  the  house.  If  he  should  die  l)e- 
fore  that  time,  the  title  passes  immediately 
to  his  family.  Once  a  year  a  prize  is 
given  to  the  best-kept  property.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  little  gardens  are  pridefully 
tended  and  the  houses  are  well  cared  for. 
The  center  ol  the  block  of  houses  is  given 
over  to  a  large  playground  and  out-door 
swimming  pool.  (By  the  way,  you  can  see 
that  my  Spanish  improves  when  I  tell  you 
that  all  this  information,  and  more,  was 
gleaned  from  conversations  entirely  in 
Spanish.) 

Dr.  Galvan,  head  of  the  Gimnasio  Pe- 
ruano,  has  been  my  guide  on  many  inter¬ 
esting  expeditions.  Again  our  conversation 
must  be  in  Spanish,  but  he  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  ready  imagination.  He  has  lent 
me  books,  explained  Peruvian  history, 
geograiihy  and  sociology  to  me,  and  added 
much  to  my  information.  He,  his  oldest 
daughter  and  I  visited  Senorita  Ester 
Festini  de  Ramos  Ocampo  yesterday  at 
her  school,  the  Liceo  Grau.  It  is  dedi¬ 


cated  to  a  combination  of  fresh  air  ancistini 
progressive  education,  and  is  most  inter-  the 
esting.  She  gave  me  much  information  rent 
about  the  part  played  by  university  wo-  the 
men  here  in  Lima.  \s 

Gabriela  Mistral  had  given  me  a  note  to  thei 
the  editor  of  La  Cronica  here,  Senor  Rafael  of  i 
Larco  Herrera,  and  consequentlv  I  have  lous 
received  many  interesting  papers.  Can  ton 
you  wonder,  as  I  tell  you  all  these  things,  tot 
that  I  think  the  people  in  South  .America  moi 
the  most  cordial  and  generous  in  the  but 
world?  C 

.And  now,  that  you  may  not  think  that  ger 
all  my  time  has  been  spent  on  school  visits,  rigi 
let  me  say  that  I  have  been  to  the  theater  inti 
to  see  the  most  beautiful  Spanish  dancing  del 
imaginable,  have  eaten  a  Chinese  dinner,  om 
Ijeen  twice  to  Chosica  (a  tiny  place  near  Sei 
here  where  the  sun  always  shinesL  have  am 
had  numerous  teas,  etc.,  etc.  .And  toinor-J  hai 
row  two  attractive  young  .Americans  art  ch; 
taking  charge  of  a  shopping  expedition  life 
for  me.  to 

sat 

Seplmher  if  ho 

On  rereading  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  Oi 
I  find  I  have  left  out  one  of  the  most  inter-  er; 
esting  bits  of  experience  here.  On  mv  an 
first  day  in  Lima  I  went  across  the  street  to,  R; 
the  consulate  to  pay  my  respects  and  to  an 
pick  up  mail.  The  street  seemed  to  be  gu 
amazingly  filled  with  people  who  werr  di 
directed  by  policemen  in  the  handsomest  foi 
uniforms  I  have  ever  seen.  At  the  consu-  th 
late  they  explained  the  cause  of  the  excite-  tk 
ment-  the  return  of  the  athletes  from  the  co 
games  in  Bogota,  so  I  stayed  up  on  the  w, 
consulate  balcony  to  watch  the  fun.  First  a 
came  a  division  of  “respected  citizens."  re 
then  a  military  band,  then  a  division  of 
Bolivian  athletes,  and  then  the  climax-  Se 
the  Peruvian  athletes.  The  air  was  choked  to 
with  paper,  with  confetti,  with  colored  cl 
paper  ribbons.  One  huge  but  embarrassed  h; 
athlete  carried  a  floral  piece  as  if  it  might}  so 
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nine:  him  at  any  moment.  The  crowd  in 
the  street  went  wild.  Like  a  tossing  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  they  swept  solidly  through 
the  lines  of  policemen  and  filled  the  street. 

As  far  as  one  could  see  in  any  direction 
there  was  no  glint  of  pavement,  just  a  sea 
of  solidly  packed  black  heads.  Miracu- 
louslv  no  one  seemed  to  be  hurt,  and  the 
torrent  of  human  beings  flowed  off  down 
to  the  stadium.  I  have  heard  it  was  even 
more  crowded  and  more  exciting  there, 
but  I  made  no  attempt  to  .see  it. 

On  the  past  two  afternoons  I  have  had 
jenerous  Peruvian  teas.  Limehos  are 
rightfully  proud  of  their  cooking,  and  I  am 
interested  in  tasting  all  sorts  of  national 
delicacies,  so  the  combination  is  a  good 
one.  The  first  tea  was  at  the  home  of 
Senorita  Garcia,  with  her  sisters  and  nieces 
and  their  older  and  younger  friends.  We 
had  much  merry  conversation  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  bit  of  that  delightful  social 
life  in  the  home  which  had  been  described 
to  me.  It  seems  particularly  happy  and 
satisfying.  Yesterday  the  tea  was  in  the 
home  of  Senor  and  Senora  de  Ramos 
Ocampo  with  a  group  of  university  women 
graduates  as  gue.sts.  .Again  my  interest 
and  enjoyment  were  intense.  Senora  de 
.  Ramos  Ocampo  speaks  a  particularly  clear 
I  and  exact  Spanish  when  she  has  foreign 
j  guests,  she  explained  to  me,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  her.  That  was 
fortunate,  as  I  should  have  hated  to  miss 
that  interesting  conversation.  My  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the.se  festivities  seem  so  colorless  and 
cold  in  comparison  to  the  sparkle  and 
warmth  of  the  real  situation  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  convey  to  you  my 
real  feelings. 

Day  liefore  yesterday  I  visited  the  new 
School  for  Social  Service  here.  The  Direc- 
tora  is  a  young  German  woman  of  great 
charm  and  intelligence.  She  seems  to 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
wial  conditions  here  in  Peru,  and  gave 


me  excellent  descriptions  of  conditions  in 
Lima  and  in  the  provinces,  and  of  the 
many  attempts  that  are  being  made  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  poorer  classes. 
One  very  definite  impression  which  I  have 
received  here  is  that  of  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  projects  in  the  field  of  social  serv¬ 
ice.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  a 
subject  close  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
Ix'tter  educated  men  and  women.  Al¬ 
though  the  Escuela  para  Servicio  Social  is 
in  its  first  year,  there  were  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  well-qualified  candidates  for  the 
thirty  places  in  its  entering  class.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  calibre  of  that  class  is  almost 
the  envy  of  the  other  university  schools. 

Yesterday  was  the  day  I  devoted  to 
sight-seeing.  A  Peruvian  woman  whom  1 
met  on  the  Santa  Clara  took  charge  of  that. 
W'e  visited  the  luxurious  country  club  and 
then  did  a  tour  of  churches.  It  was  the 
day  when  children  take  their  first  com¬ 
munion,  so  we  saw  little  girls  in  white  and 
little  boys  in  spandy-fresh  black  with  great 
white  bows  on  their  arms.  VVe  spent  a 
long  time  in  the  Cathedral,  seeing  the 
mummy  of  Pizarro  and  some  very  wonder¬ 
ful  carved  altars  of  dark  wood.  The 
painted  ceilings  in  low  relief  are  also  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  general  effect  is  of  light  and  of 
many  colors,  especially  an  almost  glowing 
blue.  W’e  .saw  the  monastery  of  San 
Agustin,  where  the  carving  in  the  robing 
room  is  different  from  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  Finely  wrought  wooden  screens 
cover  the  windows,  and  entirely  around 
the  great  chamlx'r  stands  a  series  of  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  saints  with  very  natural  and 
individual  faces  painted  in  a  life-like 
manner.  Each  saint  stands  in  a  niche  of 
dark  wood  cut  in  an  c.xquisite  lacy  design 
between  Spanish  pillars  twined  with  leaves 
and  faiit  and  flowers.  The  intricate 
tracery  of  delicate  dark  work  in  relief 
against  white  walls  is  indescribaly  lovely. 
Below  the  border  of  saints  is  a  dado  of 
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period  and  its  more  recent  interpretations 
to  the  most  extreme  of  modernist  style,  is 
on  the  whole  attractive. 

Peruvian  policemen  really  deserve  a 
paragraph  to  themselves.  Someone  with 
an  eye  to  color  designed  their  blue  uni¬ 
forms  with  jaunty  scarlet-faced  capes  and 
white  Sam  Browme  belts.  Their  brown 
leather  putties  shine  like  mirrors,  and  the 
policemen  themselves  look  and  walk  as  if 
atremely  proud  of  themselves.  They  ex¬ 
ist  in  surprisingly  great  numbers.  Every 
street  corner  seems  to  have  two  or  three  at 
the  very  least.  They  also  add  a  constant 
touch  of  brilliant  color  to  the  street  scenes. 

A  few  days  before  I  left,  Sehorita  Galvan 
took  me  to  see  the  Inca  museum.  At  first 
the  guards  would  not  let  us  in,  as  they  are 
house-cleaning  in  preparation  for  the  Pan 
.\merican  Congress  in  December.  But 
on  my  plea  that  it  was  my  one  chance  to 
see  it,  they  relented  and  let  us  enter.  We 
spent  fascinated  hours  looking  at  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  while  my  young  friend  shared  her 
excellent  knowledge  of  Peruvian  history 
with  me.  I  suppose  to  any  layman  the 
huacos  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  They 
are  pottery,  jars  for  wine  or  chicha  or 
water  modelled  with  consummate  skill. 
.\lthough  the  Incas,  the  Chimus  or  other 
native  peoples  did  not  leave  written 
records,  they  left  these  amazing  pottery 
records  of  the  whole  range  of  their  lives. 
The  portraiture  is  so  life-like  that  any 
artist  would  be  proud  to  claim  their  work. 
Lively  expression,  characterization,  and 
humor  abound  on  every  side.  There  are 
huacos  of  all  the  animals  they  knew,  their 
food,  their  houses,  their  ceremonies,  war¬ 
riors,  priests,  workingmen,  women,  babies — 
everything  imaginable,  even  their  blind, 
feeble-minded  and  diseased.  Evidently 
the  problems  of  the  lowest-class  Indians  did 
not  originate  solely  with  the  Spanish 
Conquest. 

There  is  also  row  after  row  of  skillfully 


trepanned  skulls,  more  interesting  to  a 
medical  expert  than  to  me.  And  then  we 
looked  at  the  mummies  in  their  gorgeous 
wrappings  of  brilliant  feathers  and  of 
finely  woven  textiles.  Their  weaving  de¬ 
signs  are  especially  beautiful,  and  contain 
certain  patterns  which  seem  almost  uni¬ 
versal — a  variant  of  the  Greek  key  design, 
for  instance. 

The  Sunday  before  we  had  explored  the 
adobe  ruins  of  Cajamarquilla,  once  a 
large  Inca  city.  It  is  possible  to  trace  the 
walls  of  buildings  (and  even  to  walk  on 
their  broad  tops  looking  down  into  the 
floor  plan  of  the  city)  and  to  see  the  nar- 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  LIMA 

An  ornate  facade  is  found  in  many  ecclesiastical 
structures  erected  during  colonial  times. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN 

This  portrait  jar  of  the  Mochica  culture  is  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum  at  Lima. 


row  yard-wide  passages  that  seem  to  have 
served  for  streets.  In  the  walls  are  huge 
round  holes,  perhaps  used  for  storage,  and 
in  the  floors  of  the  houses  still  larger  jar- 
shaped  excavations  whose  purpose  has 
been  explained  tentatively  as  storage  for 
grain  or  water,  or  perhaps  for  burial,  al¬ 
though  no  human  remains  have  been 
found  in  them  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 
There  are  no  windows  and  the  doors  are 
very  small.  The  roof  material  must  have 
Ix'en  a  sort  of  thatch,  but  it  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  No  one  seems  to 
know  the  real  history  of  this  city,  or  why  it 
was  left  in  ruins.  By  the  way,  you  can 
judge  of  the  rainlessness  of  this  Peruvian 
coast  by  the  fact  that  these  adolie  ruins 
are  still  standing  after  hundreds  of  years. 
The  adobe  here  is  more  sandy  in  character 
than  that  in  Montana  and  would  crumble 


much  more  easily  from  contact  with  water. 

Late  one  afternoon  Seiiorita  Galvan  and 
I  went  to  see  the  garden  of  Saint  Rose  of 
Lima.  It  is  a  lovely  little  garden,  filled 
with  the  singing  of  birds.  .\11  around  it 
are  pictures  and  plaques  telling  of  her  life, 
and  there,  too,  are  her  tiny  hermitage,  her 
well,  and  the  copies  of  songs  she  used  to 
sing.  I  was  reading  one  of  the  plaques 
with  great  care  when  I  became  aware  of  a 
small  cholo  boy,  who  seemed  to  lx*  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  gate-keejx^r,  intently  busy  on 
learning  to  balance  a  chair  on  his  chin! 
The  contrast  was  too  funny,  and  after  a 
l)it  we  left,  chuckling  to  ourselves. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  exjx'riences  in  mv 
last  week  in  Lima  was  dinner  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Mercedes  Gallagher  de  Parb. 
She  was  returning  after  a  busy  afternoon  in 
a  Protectorate  for  children  committed  by 
the  Juvenile  Court.  They  are  placed  in 
private  homes  to  w'ork  for  room  and  board 
and  to  go  to  school,  and  are  given  medical 
care  and  a  guidance  service  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  latter  has  to  be  done  by  volunteers, 
and  Mrs.  Parks  gives  two  days  a  week  to 
the  work.  She  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  success  they  were  having  w  ith  certain  I 
children,  and  she  told  me  of  work  that 
is  being  carried  on  to  improve  family 
life  among  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Parks  has  a  beautiful  home  so  filled 
with  interesting  things  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  describe  them.  Her  collection  of  minia¬ 
tures  is  the  best  private  collection  I  have 
seen.  When  I  reached  the  boat  I  found 
three  books  waiting  for  me,  written  by 
Mrs.  Parks,  and  they  have  given  me  fur¬ 
ther  insight  into  her  brilliant  and  inter¬ 
esting  mind. 

But  perhaps  my  greatest  surprise  came 
from  Mr.  Parks.  I  had  known  he  was  an 
American,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he,  as  a  young  chemist  for  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  had  lived 
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in  Great  Falls.  He  asked  me  hundreds  of 
questions  alx)ut  the  old  times  there,  and  1 
was  able  to  answer  most  of  them.  We 
had  a  good  visit  together,  and  I  felt 
almost  as  if  I  had  been  home  for  a  little 
while. 

Getting  back  to  the  Santa  Clara  was  great 
lun.  I  had  the  cabin  next  to  the  one  I  had 
coming  down,  and  sat  at  the  same  table, 
;nd  was  welcomed  so  cordially  by  every- 
ine  from  the  Captain  to  the  cabin  boy  that 
1  felt  thoroughly  at  home.  As  you  can 
sather,  I  especially  like  the  Santa  Clara  and 
ihe  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  the  Grace 
Line. 

Just  out  of  Callao  we  ran  into  a  huge 
hock  of  guano  birds.  The  air  was  full  of 
:hem  (and  also  of  their  not-too-pleasant 
odor).  I  had  never  seen  birds  in  such 
numbers,  and  went  to  get  my  kodak,  but 
when  I  came  back  there  were  only  a  half- 
dozen  in  sight.  The  Captain  had  blown 
the  whistle,  and  after  ducking  into  the 
water  they  flew  off  to  a  quieter  region. 

Landing  at  Mollcndo  was  quite  an 
experience.  Earlier  in  the  morning  the 
sea  had  been  rough,  but  fortunately  it  was 
as  quiet  as  it  ever  is  there  when  we  arrived. 
We  went  down  the  gangway  to  board  a 
liny  launch  bobbing  at  the  foot,  and  just 
before  1  reached  the  bottom  a  huge  wave 
drenched  to  the  knees  the  sailor  on  the  last 
step.  1  felt  a  little  worried  as  I  had  no 
.ip-lx)ots  like  his,  but  with  quick  work  I 
was  in  the  launch,  which  continued  to  bob 
like  the  proverbial  egg-shell.  On  the 
Mollendo  docks  they  have  a  series  of 
derricks  to  hoist  baggage  and  passengers 
out  of  the  launches.  As  I  dangled  in  a 
chair  on  the  end  of  a  rope  I  knew  exactly 
how  a  bite  of  earth  in  a  steam  shovel  feels. 
But  it  is  really  not  as  dangerous  as  I  make 
It  sound. 

The  Grace  Line  had  sent  a  young  man 
down  from  .Arequipa  to  meet  me,  so  we 
tot  through  customs  and  on  the  train 


with  a  split  second  to  spare.  You  can 
have  no  idea  how  slow  and  complicated 
buying  a  ticket  can  be  until  you  watch  it 
done  here  while  the  train  is  just  about  to 
pull  out.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
party  in  the  tiny  chair  car  consisted  of  a 
Chilean  Bishop  and  his  group.  W’e  met 
them  again  today  in  the  Arequipa  Club, 
and  they  promised  to  look  out  for  me  on 
the  way  to  Cuzco,  as  they  are  starting  up 
tonight  on  the  same  train. 

The  whole  trip  to  Arequipa  is  made 
through  the  most  barren  country  imagin¬ 
able.  Once  in  a  while  a  river  valley 
shows  its  brilliant  green,  and  every  rail¬ 
road  station  is  a  blossoming  oasis  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overflow  from  the  water  tank. 
In  one  place  the  heavier  red  earth  is 
covered  with  huge  gray  crescents  of  fine 
sand,  which  travels  across  the  plain  about 
sixty  feet  a  year.  The  crescents  all 
point  in  the  same  direction,  of  course. 
The  concave  side  toward  the  wind  is 
marked  in  perfectly  even  ripples,  and  the 
convex  side  is  perfectly  smooth  where  the 
sand,  blown  over  the  top,  falls  down  the 


J.\R  WITH  CORN  ORNAMENT 

The  Chimus  skilfully  used  familiar  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  their  pottery. 
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Steep  curve.  1  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before. 

About  half  way  to  Arequipa  we  began 
to  see  the  big  ditch  for  a  very  ambitious 
scheme  of  irrigation  being  worked  out 
entirely  by  Peruvian  engineers  and  fi¬ 
nanced  wholly  by  Peruvian  capital.  The 
huge  main  irrigating  ditch  connects  with 
a  rather  small  river,  which  made  me 
skeptical  concerning  the  supply  of  water 
to  fill  the  artificial  lake  they  are  making 
by  damming  a  steep  valley  until  I  was 
told  that  the  waters  of  a  series  of  lakes  far 
up  in  the  .Andes  are  being  directed  to  this 


C'opyricht  hy  Martfn  J. 


\  MOUNTAIN  WOMAN 

The  gay  raiment  of  the  descendants  of  the  Incas 
lends  a  bright  touch  of  color  to  the  iandscaf>e. 
The  style  of  hats  varies  from  village  to  village 
along  the  railway  between  Juliaca  and  Cuzco. 


river  to  increase  its  volume.  With  the  hut* 
available  deposits  of  guano,  a  perfect  ci 
mate,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
acres  of  land  tillable  once  water  is  sup.| 
plied,  the  project  seems  an  ainazin^f 
good  one.  I  should  like  to  make  the  sanrt 
trip  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  nov^ 
to  see  what  has  been  accomplished, 

Today  I  have  been  seeing  Arequipa.  lij 
is  a  charming  little  city  dominated  by  t»o 
huge  snow-capped  mountains.  The  sur 
always  shines  here,  especially  now  ir 
winter,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  warm— t 
pleasant  contrast  after  the  cold  fog  d 
Tima.  Strangely  enough,  in  winter  then 
is  less  snow  on  the  mountains  than  in 
summer.  In  winter  the  air  up  there  b 
cold  enough,  but  too  dry  to  produce  snow. 

The  main  plaza  of  Arequipa  is  a  beauti 
ful  one,  and  yesterday  (Sunday)  was  th 
scene  of  constant  activity,  as  the  crowds  of 
people  poured  out  of  the  churches,  and 
loitered  or  strolled  in  the  square. 

The  young  man  from  the  Grace  Lli 
arranged  an  automobile  trip  alxjut  the  ci 
and  outside  a  short  way,  so  I  could  see  th 
view  of  the  valley,  and  Icxjk  at  the  church' 
and  other  interesting  buildings.  The  latt 
are  constructed  of  a  fine  white  lava  whic 
can  be  carved  minutely  and  which  last 
well.  In  some  places  the  stone  is  stuccoed 
in  soft  but  bright  colors.  The  streets  ar^ 
paved  with  blocks  of  black  granite,  so  tl 
contrast  is  striking  and  beautiful  unci- 
the  clear  sky  and  shining  sun.  On  th; 
trip  I  saw  my  first  large  herds  of  llamas 
walking  along  in  a  very  dignified  inannr 
with  bright  tassels  bobbing  from  their  Ion. 
ears.  One  herd  w-as  of  a  peculiar  orang; 
color,  and  upon  asking  I  learned  that  th 
llamas  were  dyed  to  differentiate  the., 
from  other  herds. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  time  to  go  to 
dinner.  The  church  bells  are  making  i 
great  clamor,  and  the  sun  is  gone.  Short!' 
after  dinner  I  shall  start  for  Cuzco. 
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September  24,  193S 
The  trip  from  Arequipa  to  Cuzco  was 
tiring  but  full  of  interest.  I  was  taken  to  a 
sleeping  car  of  compartments  only,  shin- 
ingly  clean,  and  e.xcellently  equipped.  If 
he  roadbed  had  been  as  good  as  those  in 
the  United  States  it  would  have  been  pos- 
ible  to  be  more  comfortable  than  in  our 
Pullmans. 

Early  in  the  morning  (shortly  after  the 
scheduled  hour  of  5  a.  m.)  we  slowed  down 
in  the  Juliaca  station  to  the  out-of-tunc 
wails  of  the  worst  local  band  I  have  ever 
heard.  They  practiced  assiduously  all  the 
time  I  was  dressing  and  breakfasting,  and 
hilc  I  went  out  into  the  plaza  to  buy 
dolls  for  Mary  Louise.  Fred  and  Jim  wall 
I  be  glad  to  know  I  bought  them  caps  knit 
s  the  Indians. 

When  I  returned  to  the  station  yard,  1 
I'  greeted  by  the  Chilean  Bishop  and  his 


party,  who  chatted  with  me  concerning  my 
purchases,  the  Bishop  being  particularly 
amused  by  the  dolls.  The  yard  had  been 
filling  with  soldiers  and  school-children, 
and  suddenly  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
official  celebration  for  the  Bishop,  with  no 
inconspicuous  means  of  escape.  So  I  shook 
hands  with  all  the  dignitaries,  and  tried 
not  to  dodge  too  hard  at  the  hordes  of 
firecrackers  exploding  in  our  faces,  and  kept 
a  set  smile  in  spite  of  the  band,  which  the 
Bishop  admitted  to  me  was  very  bad,  and  fi¬ 
nally  in  a  lull  escaped  to  the  train  for  Cuzco. 

At  every  little  station  all  the  way  to 
Cuzco  there  were  similar  crowds,  but 
fortunately  no  more  bands.  We  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  see  quantities  of 
Indian  costumes,  some  very  beautiful  hats 
for  the  women  and  finely  designed  and 
woven  ponchos  for  the  men.  But  the  dirt 
was  indescribable. 


Copyricht  by  Martia  Cbaiiibi  J. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  PERUVI.\N  HIGHLANDS 

Music  on  instruments  old  and  new  enlivens  folk  festivals,  some  of  which  combine  ancient  tradition  and 

European  custom. 
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CHOIR  STALLS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CUZCO 

The  Cuzco  cathedral,  which  celebrated  its  fourth  centenary  in  1 938,  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  colonial  churches  in  the  Americas.  Its  cornerstone  was  laid  by  the  first  Bishop 
of  Peru,  Fray  V'icente  Valverde. 
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Onjhe  high  plains  we  saw  hundreds  of 
herds  of  llamas  and  alpacas  and  sheep, 
and  the  usual  trains  of  patient  little  burros. 
Indians  trotted  by  Ijending  under  heavy 
loads,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw'  many 
men,  as  well  as  women,  spinning  wool. 

Yesterday  a  group  of  tourists  took  the 
trip  to  Machu-Picchu,  so  I  went  along.  It 
was  a  great  mixture  of  experiences  under 
the  supposed  leadership  of  a  small,  dark, 
w'orried  guide,  probably  the  worst  in  the 
w’orld.  To  begin  with,  he  was  late—  very 
late.  .\nd  then  the  cars  were  still  later. 
.\s  the  trip  is  long  and  the  time  at  the  ruins 
very  limited  we  liegan  to  be  rather  worried. 
Finally  we  were  in  the  autocarril  and  went 
screeching  and  jouncing  through  scenery 
which  Ijecame  increasingly  beautiful. 
Gradually  we  entered  the  midst  of  tropical 
mountains  by  the  side  of  the  muddy  and 
turbulent  Urubamba  river.  The  green 
was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  arid  stretches 
of  Peru  in  other  parts,  and  the  presence  of 


birds  and  quantities  of  flowers  made  th 
partof  the  trip  very  lieautiful.  Wee  hant;' 
autocarril  for  bus  and  then  for  our  ov 
feet.  \  very  shaky  bridge  took  us  aero- 
the  Urubamba,  where  we  were  supposed: 
find  horses  for  the  climb  to  Machu-Picch: 
But  we  had  forgotten  the  abilities  of  n 
good  guide,  and  there  were  not  cnou, 
horses.  The  trail  zig-zags  up  the  almi 
perpendicular  mountainside  two  thousar 
feet  above  the  river.  There  was  nothr 
to  do  but  to  start  the  climb.  We  took  tur 
at  the  horses,  but  I  made  the  first  two-thir, 
on  my  own  feet,  and  stoixl  it  very  we 
Of  course  we  had  almost  no  time  to  see  ti 
ruins  (or  strength,  either,  I  must  admi: 
They  are  of  such  fascinating  interest  th 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the: 
The  stonework,  accomplished  with  cxai 
ness  that  requires  no  mortar  to  bind  tr 
huge  granite  blocks  together  so  ac  curate 
that  they  have  withstood  centuries  of  tin 
in  a  land  where  earthquakes  are  comiii' 
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is  really  miraculous.  The  imagination 
that  could  conceive  the  idea  of  building  a 
citv  on  a  mountain  peak  seems  equally 
incomprehensible. 

September  26 

It  was  a  dirty  and  weary  and  lame  party 
that  returned  to  Cuzco.  I  found  that  my 
own  disappointment  over  the  trip  was 
echoed  even  more  emphatically  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.  A  professor  from  the 
University  of  Habana  and  his  wife  and  I 
decided  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
ffiiidcs.  Armed  with  sruide-lxjoks.  and 
doins;  our  own  barjE^aining  for  taxis,  we 
started  out  the  next  morning.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  the  ceremonial  baths  of 
Tamix)  Machay.  The  clear,  cold  water 
still  pours  out  of  twin  conduits  Ixired 
through  solid  rock  to  splash  into  a  pool 
below.  There  are  robing-rooms  and  ter¬ 


races  all  made  of  beautifully  worked 
granite.  Next  we  stopped  at  Pucara.  a 
fortress  which  protected  the  road  between 
Cuzco  and  Tambo  Machay.  And  next 
came  Kenko,  to  my  mind  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all.  W’e  climbed  down  into  an 
amphitheater  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
.semicircle  of  huge  stone  seats.  In  the 
center  was  a  square  stone  platform  from 
the  middle  of  which  rose  an  immense  rock. 
.■\t  one  side  was  what  seemed  to  be  an 
altar.  At  the  back  and  underground  we 
explored  a  maze  of  tunnels  and  passages 
carved  out  of  solid  rock.  There  were 
steps,  and  seats,  and  altars,  and  huge 
niches  cut  from  the  granite  mass.  Our 
next  stop  was  at  Saesahuaman,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  ruined  fortress.  Again  we  saw  amaz¬ 
ing  stone  work,  huge  masses  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons  having  been  fitted  with 
complete  exactness  into  place.  How  a 


('upyriitlit  by  M»rt(n  C'hainbi  J. 


RUINS  OF  KENKO 


In  the  center  of  .v  huge  amphitheater  is  a  stpiare  stone  platform,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  an  immense 
rwk.  Underneath  is  a  maze  of  tunnels  and  passages  carved  out  of  solid  stone. 
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people  who  did  not  know  metals  harder 
than  gold  and  silver  were  able  to  work 
granite  and  build  such  tremendous  for¬ 
tresses  and  temples  staggers  my  imagina- 


By  this  time  the  Cuban  professor  was 
worn  out,  so  his  wife  and  I  proceeded  to 
see  as  much  of  Cuzco  as  possible.  Because 
of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  great 
celebrations  going  on.  Some  proceed  with 
all  the  color  and  dignity  and  ceremonial 
of  the  most  solemn  C'.atholic  ceremonies. 
But  on  the  fringes  are  strange  and  primitive 
Indian  fiestas,  together  with  amusements 
of  the  street-carnival  type.  An  Indian 
fiesta  was  in  preparation  at  Saesahua- 
man  while  we  were  there,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  could  not  stay  to  see  it.  VVe 
saw  part  of  a  tremendously  impressive  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonial  at  the  Cathedral.  In 
front  of  the  C'hurch  of  San  Francisco  a 


regular  market  was  being  held,  the  women 
selling  foodstufl's  (including  live  chickens) 
being  seated  on  the  church  steps.  Here  a 
strange  thing  happened.  I  was  told  that 
before  entering  the  church  I  must  bare 
my  head  as  a  token  of  respect.  It  seemed 
a  little  odd,  but  I  followed  instructions. 
Later  at  the  hotel  I  heard  of  one  woman 
who  was  pushed  about  for  wearing  her 
hat  in  church.  They  do  not  require  any¬ 
one  to  wear  a  mantilla,  although  the  latter 
is  tolerated. 

These  celebrations,  with  the  main  plaza 
completely  ablaze  with  lights  at  night, 
have  made  this  visit  especially  interesting. 
But  the  holidays  have  closed  ihe  museum 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sec  many  of  the  things  which  1 
had  hoped  to  see.  .\dded  to  that  I  have 
felt  the  altitude  very  much,  so  have  lieea 
unable  to  do  anything  for  long  at  a  time, 
greatly  to  my  annoyance. 


Pan  American  Day,  1940 


DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


V’isiONS,  or  dreams,  as  a  rule  are  passing 
things.  We  touch  upon  them  lightly 
within  our  minds,  or  perhaps  we  cling  to 
them  for  a  time,  enlarge  and  nurture  them 
with  our  thought  now  and  then;  but  for 
most  of  us  they  fade  eventually  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  the  reality  that  surrounds  us 
until  finally  they  disappear  even  from 
memory’s  farthest  reaches. 

There  was  once  a  man,  however,  w'ho 
had  a  dream  that  was  made  of  stronger 
and  more  vital  substance.  That  man  was 
.Simon  Bolivar,  and  his  dream  was  of  a 


i 


confederation  of  the  American  nations, 
through  which  all  of  them  would  work 
together  for  continental  peace,  unity, 
friendly  understanding,  and  mutual  benefit. 
Bolivar’s  efforts  throughout  his  lifetime 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  ideal  have 
been  recounted  often  enough  to  need  no 
repetition  here.  It  is  his  vision,  which 
during  the  110  years  since  his  death  has 
gradually  come  to  life  and  which  flour¬ 
ishes  today  with  vigor  and  enduring 
strength,  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  Congress  of  Panama,  which  con- 


t 


CourtMty  of  U.  V&siuez 

A  SCHOOL  AND  CIVIC  CEREMONY  IN  CUBA 

The  flags  of  the  American  republics  were  raised  on  the  Caibarien  City  Hall  by  the  mayor  and  the  students 

in  the  Presbyterian  School. 


vened  in  1826  upon  the  invitation  of 
Bolivar,  proclaimed  for  the  American 
nations  what  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
Pan  American  Day  address  on  April  14, 
1940,  called  “the  ideal  of  a  Cooperative 
Peace;  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely 
agreeing  to  settle  whatever  differences 
might  arise  among  them  by  none  but 
pacific  means— determined  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  for  the  greater  good  of 


pletion  of  fifty  years  of  existence  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  official  designation  of  the 
date  as  Pan  American  Day  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  If  the  bulging  mail  bags 
which  brought  to  the  Union  score  upon 
score  of  letters,  programs,  clippings,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers,  all  pertaining  to 
the  celebration  of  that  double  anniversary, 
may  be  used  as  a  criterion,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  few  places  in  even  the 
most  isolated  corners  of  the  hemisphere 
where  the  occasion  was  not  commemorated. 

It  is  impo.ssible  in  the  limited  space 
available  to  give  even  a  brief  summary  of 
all  the  Pan  American  Day  activities  of 
which  the  Union  has  been  informed.  A 
few  must  be  taken  at  random  as  typifying 
the  celebration  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  what  one  Latin  .American 
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Courtesy  of  Julia  .Salazar  S. 


FIFTH  GRADE  PUPIF.S  1\  CARTAGO,  COSTA  RICA,  ON  LAST  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
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most  aptly  termed  the  ••Thanksgiving  Day 
of  the  American  nations.”  This  phrase 
jeetns,  in  fact,  to  have  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  sentiment  of  this  years  festivities,  for 
it  was  with  a  true  spirit  of  thankfulness 
indeed  that  the  American  nations  could 
contemplate  the  peace  and  solidarity  of 
aim  and  interest  of  their  continent,  as 
contrasted  with  the  horror  and  destruction 
which  in  recent  times  have  become  rife  in 
ither  parts  of  the  world. 

The  tribute  to  Pan  .\mericanism  and  the 
Pan-American  Union's  golden  jubilee  was 
as  broad  in  scope  as  it  was  deep  in  sin¬ 
cerity.  Governments  and  government 
officials,  diplomats,  and  consular  officers; 
universities,  colleges,  secondary  and  pri- 
mar\’  schools;  cultural  societies  and 
academies:  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  trade  and  business  groups;  women’s 
clubs,  men’s  organizations.  Girl  and  Boy 
Scouts;  community  centers,  civic  clubs, 
and  churches;  international  relations  socie¬ 
ties,  Icaguc.s,  and  federations;  the  press, 
radio,  and  the  general  public — all  joined 
in  the  festivities.  The  celebrations,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  were  no  shallow 
observances;  all  accounts  of  them  indu¬ 
bitably  show  that  they  were  an  enthusiastic 
recognition  of  and  sincere  homage  to  the 
ideals  of  Pan  Americanism.  The  fact  that 
the  celebrations  were  not  confined  to 
capitals  and  other  large  cities  and  educa¬ 
tional  centers,  but  extended  to  small 
towns  and  even  to  rural  districts  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  is  indicative  of  the 
broadening  consciousness  of  a  realistic 
Pan  American  spirit  among  the  peoples 
\  of. America  and  of  their  realization  of  their 
common  participation  in  the  blessings 
which  that  spirit  engenders. 

Official  celebrations  in  the  several  coun¬ 
tries,  while  varied  in  detail,  were  of  similar 
nature.  Nearly  everywhere  official  ob- 
mance  of  the  day  was  decreed  and  dis¬ 
play  of  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  repub¬ 


lics  ordered.  In  many  of  the  countries 
the  president,  secretary  of  state,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  or  other  high  ranking 
government  official  delivered  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  messages  to  the  people  by 
radio — messages  which,  despite  their  many 
points  of  origin,  unanimously  echoed 
identical  sentiments  of  continental  unity 
and  solidarity.  President  Cordova  of  Eeua- 
dor,  for  example,  spoke  to  his  nation 
from  Quito,  referring  especially  to  the 
obligation  of  all  the  countries  of  America 
to  keep  united  in  defense  of  peace  and 
neutrality.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  discoursed  at  greater  length  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
which,  “singularly  modest  in  its  beginning, 
has  been  an  abundant  source  of  initiative, 
an  efficient  propagator  of  the  principle  of 
collaboration  between  our  countries,  and 
the  authorized  center  of  a  great  reciprocal 
movement  in  the  international  life  of  the 
continent.” 

In  Mexico,  as  a  part  of  that  nation’s 
recognition  of  Pan  American  Day,  the 
First  Inter-American  Congress  on  Indian 
Life  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Patz- 
cuaro,  Michoacan.  President  Cardenas 
delivered  the  opening  address,  which  was 
broadcast  throughout  the  entire  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  Mexico  (aty  the  official  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  day  included  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  honor 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
American  nations.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  to  his  guests,  the  Minister  said: 
“.All  humanity  witnes.ses  with  justifiable 
horror  the  spread  of  the  European  cen- 
fiagration  even  to  nations  which  for 
centuries  have  remained  at  peace.  AVhat 
a  contrast  this  is  to  our  .America,  whose 
nations  vehemently  desire  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problems  shall  not  be  governed 
by  the  intransigence  of  the  strong  or  by  the 
impositions  of  the  powerful,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  under- 
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Court^^y  of  Madeleine  Sylvain 

THE  FINALE  OF  A  HAITIAN  CELEBRATION 


The  President  of  Haiti  and  other  dignitaries  attended  the  ceremony  in  a  Port-au-Prince  theater  sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  League  for  Social  Action.  This  tableau  shows  the  .\merican  nations  dedicating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 


Standing  which  will  lead  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  culture,  prosperity,  and  effective 
fraternity.” 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  Inter- 
.Anierican  Neutrality  Committee  has  been 
meeting  since  January  1 940,  a  distinguished 
group  of  government  officials,  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  diplomats,  gathered 
at  Itamaraty,  the  palace  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  celebrate  the  Pan 
.American  Union’s  fiftieth  anniversary. 
The  .Minister  of  Justice  presided  at  the 
meeting,  and  Dr.  .Afraniode  Mello  Franco, 
chairman  of  the  Inter-.American  Neutrality- 
Committee,  delivered  the  opening  address. 
In  his  remarks,  which  stres.sed  the  role  the 
.American  nations  must  play  in  the  world 
of  today  and  the  necessity  of  continued 
union  and  cooperation  among  them,  Dr. 


Mello  Franco  paid  tribute  to  “three  somi  I 
of  .America — Boiivar,  Henry  Clay,  and  I  I 
James  G.  Blaine — who  may  be  considered!  I 
as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Pan  American  | 
Union  and  the  guardian  angels  of  harmom  I 
and  peace  in  our  continent  .since,  in  three 
distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  our  evo¬ 
lution,  they  conceived,  advocated,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  organization  whoje 
first  half  century  of  existence  we  are  now 
commemorating.”  Other  speakers  included 
representatives  of  the  Brazilian  .Academy  ol 
Letters,  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Histoiy 
and  Geography,  and  the  Brazilian  Com¬ 
mission  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  response  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  both  great  and  small,  to  the 
official  and  unoflicial  decrees  and  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  Pan  American  cclebra-  ' 


of  InhUik  Alvt^ 

PAN  AMERIC:AX  day  in  the  normal  institute,  BAHIA,  BRAZIL 

Addresses  by  the  State  Secretary  of  Education  and  by  the  principal,  t.-ilks  by  students  (one  from  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind),  and  musical  and  dramatic  numljcrs  composed  the  program. 


Courtesy  (»f  Murina  Silva  de  Schnake 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IX  ANTOFAGASTA,  CHILE,  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS 


T  ODO  0  N0550  ESrOR^O  TETUSER  HRiBIDO 

para  o  futuro' 
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tions,  represents  perhaps  the  greatest 
manifestation  given  by  any  one  generic 
group.  National,  state,  and  local  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  in  Latin  .America 
generally  requested  teachers  and  students 
to  celebrate  the  day  with  appropriate 
exercises  and  studies.  Non-governmental 
educational  and  cultural  organizations  in 
all  the  .Americas  joined  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  teachers  to  plan  Pan  .Ameri- 
ican  Day  programs.  “On  the  schools.’’ 
said  one  such  request,  “rests  the  task  of 
making  the  younger  generations  see  that, 
notwithstanding  racial  differences  and  a 
diversity  of  geographical  location,  natural 
resources,  historic  traditions  and  customs, 
the  nations  of  .America  have  a  common 
heritage  to  defend  and  above  all,  a  future 


to  be  realized,  inasmuch  as  they  const!’ 
the  world's  most  important  reser\e  for 
establishment  of  a  new  form  of  soi! 
removed  from  the  historic  prejudices  a 
rivalries  which  unfortunately  still  di  ' 
the  nations  of  other  continents.” 

Teachers  in  even  the  most  remote  r 
humble  schools  rose  to  the  task,  and 
abundance  of  artistic,  timely,  inteuNii: 
and  carefully  prepared  programs  w!' 
have  come  to  the  files  of  the  Pan  .Xni’r 
can  L’nion  speaks  eloquently  for  ih- 
efforts.  .Activities  were  many  and  \  .irire 
plays,  pantomimes,  tableaux,  par:tc 
music,  discussions,  special  history 
geography  classes,  art  and  compod' 
contests.  In  hundreds  of  schools  the  fl, 
of  the  twenty-one  .American  re|)iil. 


C'ourteny  of  Jueu^  (loli&n 


A  UNIVERSITY  CEREMONY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Students  in  the  University  of  the  Littoral,  in  Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  assembled  on  Pan  .American  Dai  1 
hear  addresses  by  their  rector,  Josue  Gollin,  and  Dr.  Mario  .Antelo,  an  authority  on  international 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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I  iK  displayed;  many  of  the  flags  used 
„ii(  made  by  the  children  themselves, 
ihc  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  children 
r  :I(  (  ted  the  intelligent  efl'orts  of  their 
;  iicliers  to  bring  to  them  a  realization  of 
;  .1  significance  of  Pan  American  Day  and 
; ,  these  teachers  of  the  .Americas  all  praise 
i  id  commendation  are  due. 

In  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  his- 
[,irv  and  current  affairs  classes  quite 
c  IK  rally  directed  their  studies  and  class 
,;;m  ii'slons  toward  Pan  .American  affairs 
riirinr;  the  week  of  .\pril  14.  Students’ 
iicmational  clubs,  and  particularly  Pan 
Aim  rican  student  leagues  and  forums  in 
.!':h  schools  and  universities,  prepared 
<;j('i  ial  programs,  and  many  school  papers 
special  Pan  .American  editions. 


The  Murphy  High  School  of  Mobile, 
.Alabama,  for  example,  printed  a  si.xteen- 
page  special  Pan  .American  edition  of 
its  paper,  the  Murphy  Hi  Times,  containing 
an  excellent  and  most  praiseworthy  variety 
of  articles  on  many  phases  of  inter- 
.American  relations  and  activities. 

Round  table  discussions  and  open  forums 
were  still  another  form  of  student  partici¬ 
pation.  These  discussions  often  took  the 
form  of  regional  meetings  of  students, 
teachers,  and  special  guest  speakers  from 
neighboring  schools  and  colleges.  .At 
Elmira  College  representatives  from  eight 
universities  and  colleges — Hamilton,  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  Rochester,  W’^ells,  Elmira, 
Colgate,  Syracuse,  and  Cornell — took  part 
in  a  round  table  discussion  on  Latin 


Courtexy  of  KranceM  M.  Burlinicanie 


AN  INTER-COLLEGl.\TE  ROUND  T.ABLE  IN  THE  U.NITED  ST.ATES 

Elmira  Collc(fo  was  the  scene  of  a  round  tal>le  on  inter-.-\nierican  affairs  in  which  representatives  of  ei?ht 
N’tw  York  colleges  and  universities  participated.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  Senora  .Amanda  Labarca, 
a  distinguished  Chilean  educator,  who  addres.sed  the  college,  with  Dean  Frances  M.  Burlingame. 
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Tne  College  of  Saint  Rose  of  Lima  at  Albany  commemorated  simultaneously  the  50th  anniversary  of  i  j" 
Pan  American  Union  and  its  own  20th.  The  queen  represented  Uruty  and  the  maid  of  honor  ,ln  ; 


American  relations,  conducted  by  the 
Elmira  College  Debate  Council  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Frances  M. 
Burlingame,  with  Sehora  Amanda  La- 
barca,  distinguished  Chilean  educator,  as 
guest  speaker.  At  Holyoke,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  week-long  Pan  American  Exposi¬ 
tion,  arranged  by  the  Holyoke  Daily 
Transcript  and  Telegram,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  local  libraries,  schools,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  organizations,  was  held. 
Latin  American  arts  and  handicrafts, 
native  products,  and  books  were  exhibited; 
several  films  on  Latin  .America  were 
shown;  and  a  number  of  speakers,  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin 
.America,  Drs.  E.  Dwight  Salmcjn  and 
Charles  \V.  Morgan  of  Amherst  C'ollege, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Sitterly,  publisher  of  Im¬ 
porter's  Guide,  gave  addresses  during  the 


week  on  various  aspects  of  inter- Aiiu  rio 
affairs.  The  interest  of  school  cliildrf: 
in  the  exhibition  was  so  keen  that  ttj 
Transcript  and  Telegram  sponsored  an  cs; 
contest  afteiAvard  on  the  subject  of  IV 
I  saw  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
the  Liceo  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  anot! 
form  of  contest  was  held  among  the 
dents;  this  was  for  an  allegorical  dci 
representing  the  Pan  American 
of  continental  peace  and  unity.  At 
In-stituto  Nacional  ‘‘General  Fiancisfl 
Menendez”  in  San  Salvador,  caf 
El  Salvador,  a  contest  was  held  am(k| 
literature  and  history  students  for  css^  j 
on  a  Pan  .American  theme  and  the  fee 
prize-winning  compositions  were  read  | 
their  young  authors  at  a  special 
.American  Day  program.  .At  nuniin 
schools  in  other  countries,  similar  c  omp 
titions  were  conducted. 
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Counesy  of  A.  CJ.  Satterthwaite 

THE  PAN  PACIFIC  UNION  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
In  Honolulu  a  luncheon  meeting  was  held  to  commemorate  the  Pan  American  Union's  50th  anniversary. 


Pan  American  Lcas;ue,  and  other  similar 
siroups,  all  joined  in  the  tribute  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  Pan  American  Day. 
Rotary  International,  through  its  official 
organ,  recommended  to  member  clubs  all 
over  the  continent  the  preparation  of  con- 
memorative  programs.  The  many  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Pan  .American  Society  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  were  particularly 
active  in  the  celebration.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  for  instance,  the  city  and 
schools  cooperated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pan  American  Society  in  a  program 
which  included  a  military  review,  at  which 
Latin  .American  consuls  were  guests  of 
honor;  adresses  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Mathe, 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
the  Pan  .American  Society;  Senor  .Antonio 
Casas  Briceho,  Consul  General  of  A’ene- 
zuela  in  San  Francisco;  the  Hon.  Angelo 
J.  Rossi,  Mayor  of  the  city;  and  short 
talks  by  Thelma  Odiard  and  William 
Wagoner,  representing  the  students  of 


Cultural  relations  institutes  in  Latin 
mcrican  countries  took  a  leading  role  in 
ranging  appropriate  observances.  In 
de  Janeiro,  for  e.xample,  the  Club 
anainericano,  an  organization  similar  to 
1C  Pan  .American  Student  Forum,  ar- 
msecl  a  program.  In  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
1C  CIrculo  Pro-Paz  sponsored  an  allegori- 
il  play,  together  with  a  |)rogram  of  Latin 
nicrii.m  music  and  addresses,  while 
ndt  r  the  direction  of  the  Chilean  Com- 
littee  on  Intellectual  C'oopcration  still 
her  programs  were  presented.  The 
entro  Intelecttial  “.Agustln  Aspiazu” 
1  La  Paz,  the  Argentine-.American  Cul- 
iral  Institute  in  Buenos  .Aires,  the  .Ateneo 
c  Caracas  in  A’enezuela — to  mention 
nly  a  few  out  of  many — arranged  the 
resentation  of  similar  programs  and 
■siivities. 

Local,  national,  and  international  organ- 
;ations  such  as  Rotary  and  Lions’  CUubs, 
omen’s  clubs,  the  Pan  .American  Society, 
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local  high  schools.  In  far-off  Honolulu 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  celebrated  Pan 
American  Day  by  a  luncheon  and  program 
of  addresses  on  /\pril  15,  after  most  of  the 
members  of  the  organization  had  listened 
to  President  Roosevelt's  Pan  American 
Day  message,  which  was  heard  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  at  6:30  in  the  morning. 

Parent-teacher  associations,  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  University  Women,  and 
women’s  clubs  in  all  countries  were  par¬ 
ticularly  cooperative  in  observance  of  the 
day.  The  Union  de  Mujeres  .Americanas 
in  New  York  gave  a  musicale  which  fea¬ 
tured  Latin  .American  compositions.  In 
Haiti  the  Ligue  Feminine  d'.Action  .Sociale 
sponsored  a  festival  in  the  Re.x  Theatre, 
Port-au-Prince,  which  was  attended  by 
President  A’incent  and  other  government 
officials. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  trade  bodies, 
food  and  department  stores,  advertising 
clubs,  and  other  industrial  associations  did 
their  share  in  commemorating  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  Buenos  .Aires  the  .Argentine- 
Paraguayan,  .Argentine-Brazilian,  North 


.American,  .Argentine-Uruguayan,  and  .Ar- 
gentine-Chilean  chambers  of  commerce 
all  joined  in  paying  tribute  to  the  L'nion’s 
anniversary  and  to  Pan  .American  Day. 
In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  numlier  of 
trade  and  commercial  organizations  ar¬ 
ranged  a  joint  celebration.  Department 
stores  in  many  cities  had  special  window 
exhibits  based  on  a  Pan  .American  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  in  fotxl  stores  products 


P.AN  AMERICAN 
ESSAYISTS  .AT 
ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Dantes  Belle- 
garde,  formerly 
Minister  of  Haiti  to 
the  United  States 
and  member  of  the 
Coverning  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American 
Union,  olTcred  a 
prize  fvir  the  best 
essay  on  a  Pan 
.American  Republic 
while  he  was  visit¬ 
ing  lecturer  at  At¬ 
lanta  University. 
Dr.  Bellegarde 
stands  in  the  rear 
center. 
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Courtesy  of  Ames  aod  Brownley 


of  the  Americas  were  featured  in  skillfully 
planned  displays. 

The  press  and  radio  are  without  doubt 
the  two  most  cflTective  and  far-reaching 
means  for  disseminating  news  or  publicity 
of  any  kind  among  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  The  cooperation  of  the  press 
'  throughout  the  continent  in  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  Pan  American  Day  and 
‘  in  commemorating  the  Union’s  anniver¬ 
sary  was  particularly  noteworthy.  Articles 
covering  many  phases  of  Pan  .\merican- 
ism — international  conferences,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  economics,  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion,  journalism,  travel,  science,  and  other 
,  I  economic,  scKial,  and  cultural  subjects — 
'  1  were  featured  in  many  papers  throughout 
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A  PAX  AMERIC.AX  WEEK.  STORE 
W  ENDOW 

Many  department  stores  in  the  United  States 
featured  styles  showing  Latin  .American  influence 
in  line  and  color,  using  also  fjosters  and  articles  of 
handicraft  from  the  other  .American  Republics. 


available  for  international,  national,  and 
local  broadcasts,  ranging  from  presidential 
addresses  and  other  officially  sponsored 
programs  in  national  capitals  to  school 
programs  transmitted  over  the  local  sta¬ 
tions  of  small  towns. 

The  warm  and  spontaneous  response 
which  was  everywhere  given  to  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Union's  fifty  years  of 
service  to  the  Americas  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  this  response  sprang  from  so 
many  divers  elements  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  may  surely  be 
interpreted  as  a  real  drawing  together  of 
the  .American  nations.  The  citizens  of 
■America — not  specific  groups,  not  selected 


.  .\merica,  and  ample  space  was  everywhere 
f  devoted  to  editorial  comment  and  to  ac- 
,  counts  of  local  celebrations.  The  many 
t  types  of  periodicals  which  gave  prominence 
j  j  to  Pan  .American  affairs,  or  even  issued 
•  I  entire  special  editions  on  the  subject,  were 
>urprising — official  government  publica- 
f  lions,  educational  reviews,  commercial 
journals,  trade  union  publications,  phila¬ 
telic  magazines,  scientific,  economic,  and 
cultural  reviews,  chamber  of  commerce 
and  trade  publications,  and  so  on 
I  Radio  facilities  were  everywhere  made 


entities,  not  a  few  individuals,  but  the 
people  as  a  whole — seem  definitely  to  be 
aware  that  their  hemisphere  is  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  all  the  facilities 
and  objectives  of  international  unity  and 
cooperation  are  being  fostered  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  and  this  widening  sensi¬ 
bility  of  .American  fellowship,  as  e.xpressed 
in  the  1940  celebration  of  Pan  .American 
Day  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  augurs  well  for  the 
progress  of  Pan  .American  ideals  in  the 
\Tars  to  come. 


{Revised  lo  Jidy  1,  VHO^  hy  the  ‘^uridietd  Division  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion) 
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General 

Enrique  Penaranda 

President 
of  Bolivia 


On  April  12,  1940,  General  Enrique  Peiia- 
randa  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

General  Peiiaranda,  the  son  of  Senor 
Tecxlosio  Penaranda  and  Senora  Maria 
Castillo  de  Penaranda,  was  born  in  the 
Province  of  Larecaja,  Department  of  La 
Paz,  on  Xovember  17,  1892.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  capital  and 
entered  the  Colceiio  Militar  in  1907,  from 
which  he  was  t^raduated  three  years  later 
with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant. 
Since  the  a^e  of  eighteen,  therefore,  the 
new  president  has  been  in  the  ser\ice  of 
his  country. 

In  the  army  he  rose  steadily  in  rank;  in 
1913,  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant;  in 
1917,  Captain;  in  1921,  Major;  in  1925, 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  three  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Paraguay, 
in  .‘\pril  1932,  Colonel.  He  became 
Brigadier  General  in  December  K  .o-'’. 
a  few  days  later  was  appointee  «..om- 
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mander  in  Chief  of  the  .Xrmy  in  the  Field, 
a  position  that  he  held  until  the  close  of 
hostilities. 

.\fter  the  Peace  ProUKol  of  Buenos  .\ires 
had  been  signed  he  was  given  the  rank 
of  General  “for  his  e.xamplc  and  constancy 
in  defending  the  country,”  and  he  remain¬ 
ed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  .\rmy  from 
the  middle  of  June  1935  until  February 
1938. 

Twice,  in  1936  and  1937,  he  was  urged 
to  accept  the  Presidency'  of  Bolivia,  an 
honor  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  He  had  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  five  times,  but  his  resignation  was 
never  accepted. 

.•\mong  the  honors  that  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  General  Penaranda  are  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Chile 
and  the  Grand  Southern  C’.ross  of  Brazil, 
whieh  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
respective  governments. 
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Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 

Program 


The  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  held  at 
Panama  from  September  23  to  October  3. 
1939,  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  next  meeting  should  take  place  in  Ha- 
bana,  C.uba,  on  October  1,  1940,  or  at  an 
eadierdate  if  this  should  be  considered 
necessary’. 

In  view  of  developments  in  Europe,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
sulted  the  other  Governments  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  in  June  1940  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  advancing  the  date  of  the 
Second  Meeting.  As  a  result  of  the 
inquiry,  the  governments  unanimously 
agreed  to  convoke  the  meeting  at  Habana 
on  July  21,  1940. 

.A  committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  was  appointed 
to  coordinate  the  proposals  made  by  the 
governments  regarding  topics  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agenda  of  the  meeting.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga,  Ambassador  of  Caiba; 
Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Souza,  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay,  .Am¬ 
bassador  of  Golombia;  Dr.  Hector  David 
Castro,  Minister  of  El  Salvador;  and  Dr. 
Horacio  .A.  Fernandez,  Minister  cf  Para¬ 
guay. 

On  June  29  the  Governing  Board  met  in 
special  session  to  consider  the  draft  pro¬ 
gram  prepared  by  the  committee.  .At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  then  transmitted  the 
program  to  the  other  governments  for  ob- 
seix’ation  and  comment.  The  Board  met 


again  on  July  5  to  consider  the  suggestions 
received,  and  on  that  date  approved  the 
following  program: 

1 

Neutrality 

Consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  of  the  -American  Republics,  includ¬ 
ing: 

(1)  The  examination  of  the  pertinent  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Intcr-.Amcrican  Neutrality 
Ckimmittee  and  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  as  a  result  thereof. 

(2)  The  examination,  in  the  light  of  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  the  standards  of  neutrality  set 
forth  in  the  third  article  of  the  “General  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Neutrality  of  the  .American  Republics,” 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Panama  Meeting  on 
October  3,  1939. 

(3)  Exchange  of  information  on  activities  which 
may  develop  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction 
of  any  American  Republic  that  tend  to  endanger 
the  common  American  democratic  ideal. 

(4)  Consideration  of  the  humanitarian  activities 
which,  in  a  coordinated  manner,  can  be  conducted 
by  the  Governments  of  the  .American  republics, 
the  National  Red  Cross  .Socieites  and  other  enti¬ 
ties  created  for  the  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of 
refugees,  prisoners  and  other  victims  of  the  war. 

II 

Protec:tion  of  the  Peac:e  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

C^onsideration  of  measures  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  and 
peace  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

(1)  The  study,  in  accordance  with  Resolution 
XV’I  approved  by  the  Meeting  of  Panama  of 
October  3,  1 939,  of  the  problems  which  may  con¬ 
front  the  .American  republics  in  case  the  sover¬ 
eignty  now  exercised  by  non-.American  States  over 
geographic  regions  of  the  .Americas  is  relinquished, 
lapses,  or  is  materially  impaired. 
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(2)  The  examination  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  or  may  lx*  proposed  in  order  to  insure 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
joint  Declaration  of  Continental  Solidarity,  the 
General  Declaration  of  Neutrality,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Panama,  and  the  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  continental  security. 

(3)  The  examination  of  the  machinery  of  inter- 
.-\merican  consultation  created  by  the  Buenos 
.\ires  and  Lima  Conferenees,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  steps  which  may  lie  taken  to 
increase  its  effectiveness. 

Ill 

Economic  C^ooferaiion 

(1)  Consideration  of  the  measures  which  have 
already  Ix-en  proposed  by  the  Inter-.\merican 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  Examination  of  additional  measures  the 
adoption  of  which  may  lx-  desirable  under  present 
circumstances  or  which  it  may  Ije  desired  to 
refer  to  the  Inter-.^merican  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  .Advisory  C.ommittee  for  immediate  analysis 
and  recommendation. 

The  Second  Meetine;  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics 
opened,  as  previously  agreed,  on  July  21, 
1940  in  the  city  of  Habana  and  continued 
in  session  until  the  30th  of  the  month,  when 
its  discussions  were  closed  after  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  certain  fundamental  measures 
that  assured  a  united  continental  front  in 
the  present  world  crisis.  .Among  the 
agreements  reached,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: 


The  convention  contains  definite  pro\isions  for 
the  administration  of  any  region  which  it  may  be 
found  necessary  for  the  .American  Republics  to 
administer.  It  has  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  .American 
Republics  and  of  safeguarding  and  advancin? 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region. 

Temporary  provisions  in  the  .Act  of  Flabana  arc 
designed  primarily  to  cover  situations  that  may 
arise  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  require  ratification  by  the 
various  governments. 

h)  Resolutions  on  the  threat  of  subversive 
activities  in  the  American  nations  directed  from 
outside  the  continent.  Particularly  important 
are  the  one  relating  to  activities  directed  from 
abroad  against  domestic  institutions  and  that 
relating  to  inter-.American  application  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  official  conduct  of  diplomatic  officers. 

(r)  .A  resolution  on  economic  ccxjpx’ration.  It 
was  designed  to  create  and  set  into  opieration  ma¬ 
chinery  of  action  to  deal  with  and  meet  the  problem 
of  surpluses  and  the  possibility  that,  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  hostilities,  many  important  European 
markets  for  these  commodities  may  lie  directed 
and  controlled  by  governments  which  regard 
international  commerce  as  an  instrument  of 
domination. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Habana 
meeting  that  continuing  consultation  among  the 
-American  Republics  is  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  these  pressing  objectives.  Accordingly,  it  was 
decided  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  activities 
of  the  existing  inter-American  Economic  and 
Financial  .Advisory  Committee  as  an  agency  of 
such  consultation. 


a)  1,  .A  convention  and  2,  a  declaration  and 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  .Act  of  Habana,  relat¬ 
ing  to  problems  arising  from  the  possible  transfer 
of  sovereignty  at  any  time  over  certain  islands 
and  regions  from  one  non-.American  state  t  ) 
another  non-.American  state. 


.A  detailed  account  of  the  important 
resolutions  ap|)roved  in  the  historic  inect- 
ina;  at  Habana  to  which  brief  reference 
has  here  been  made  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Bui.t  etin. 


Luis  Fernandez  Rodriguez 
Costa  Rican  Minister  in  Washingt 


on 


Shortly  al  ter  Dr.  Rafael  Calderon  Guardia 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
Costa  Rica  in  May  1940,  he  appointed 
Dr.  Luis  Fernandez  Rodriguez  Minister 
of  that  republic  to  the  United  States.  On 
June  17,  Dr.  Fernandez  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion,  Dr.  Fernandez  said: 

In  accrediting  me  near  your  Government,  the 
President,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia,  wishes  ...  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
happily  exist  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  United 
States  and,  for  me,  nothing  could  be  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  to  seek  the  realization  of  that  desire. 
Fortunately  the  task  is  not  difficult  if  one  considers 
the  favorable  atmosphere  of  sincere  friendship  and 
mutual  cooperation  which  inspires  the  acts  of 
both  Governments  and  animates  the  thought  of 
the  two  sister  nations.  The  wise  policy  of  your 
'  Government  in  its  relations  with  the  other  States 
i  of  the  .\merican  Continent  has  awakened  in  them 
such  confidence  in  their  own  cooperative  force 
that  even  in  these  times  of  tremendous  moral 
bankruptcy  in  the  adv'ances  of  civilization  all  the 
.\mcrican  nations  are  acting  according  to  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  effective  .\merican  understand¬ 
ing,  fully  outlined  at  the  Buenos  .\ires  and  Lima 
conferences. 

President  Roosevelt  replied  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  Fernandez  in  part  as  follows: 

You  may  Ix^  confident  that  in  your  efforts  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  unite  our  countries,  you  will  always  lx-  able 
to  count  on  my  fidl  coopx-ration,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  the  officials  of  this  Government.  The  utmost 
measure  of  loyal  ctxrperation  lx*tween  the  re¬ 
publics  of  this  hemisphere  is  more  essential  than 
ever  in  these  perilous  times.  In  that  respect, 
Costa  Rica  has  always  done  its  full  part. 

The  new  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  was 
l)orn  on  December  31.  1889,  the  son  of 


Don  Francisco  Fernandez  and  Doha 
Ltiisa  Rodriguez.  He  was  educated  in  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  receiving  his  law 
degree  from  the  L’niversity  of  San  Jose  in 
1913.  After  two  years  of  private  practice, 
he  was  appointed  judge,  and  occupied  the 
bench  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
until  1922.  In  that  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Supretne  Court,  a  position 
he  held  for  fourteen  years. 

When  President  Leon  Cortes  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  May  1936,  Dr.  Fernandez 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  in  the 
new  Cabinet,  and  held  that  office  during 
the  entire  administration.  At  various 
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times  he  was  also  Acting  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  Education,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  the  last-named  capacity,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  the  final  text  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
devolved  upon  him.  In  1937  he  was  sent 


to  London  as  Special  Envoy  to  represent 
his  government  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI. 

Dr.  Fernandez  is  also  the  Costa  Rican 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 


Inter-America  House — Symbol  of  Unity 

LAWRENCE  STESSIX 


DRAMATIC  visualization  of  how  inter¬ 
change  of  trade,  travel,  and  culture  serves 
to  unify  the  twenty-one  .Xmerican  nations 
was  formally  opened  to  public  view  on 
June  22  when  Inter-America  House  was 
dedicated  at  the  Xew  York  World's  Fair. 
In  this  picturesque  pavilion,  which  is 
fronted  by  a  fragrant  garden  and  a  foun¬ 
tain  display,  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  is 
one  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  offering 
World’s  Fair  visitors  a  timely  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  the  political,  social, 
and  econoinic  ways  of  life  in  the  Americas. 

The  opening  day's  exercises  were  marked 
by  significant  addres.scs  by  leaders  in 
inter-.\merican  ctxiperation.  More  than 
2,000  invited  guests  filled  the  seats  in  front 
of  the  pavilion  during  the  dedication  and 
later  attended  a  reception  in  the  Federal 
Building  in  honor  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
L’nion. 

The  procram,  which  was  broadcast 
throughout  this  country  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  introduced  by  James  S.  C'arson, 
chairman  of  the  pavilion.  Mr.  C’arson 
said  in  part: 

Inlcr-.\mcrica  House  is  a  symljol.  It  will  gene¬ 
rate  and  direct  the  thought  waves  of  the  many 
thousands  who  will  pass  through  its  doors  for  the 


duration  of  the  Fair  to  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  hopre  is  not  dead.  It  will  dravi 
their  attention  to  the  world  of  tomorrow — to  a 
part  of  the  globe  which  will  preserve  not  only  those 
rights  for  which  man  has  been  striving  for  mans 
centuries,  but  also  to  lands  which  will  provide 
the  material  sustenance  which  will  make  for  a 
Ix’tter,  more  comfortable,  and  safer  existence. 

.Some  years  ago  Rear  Admiral  Benson  of  the 
L’nited  .States  Navy,  in  an  address  commenting 
upon  the  vast  area  and  incalculable  undeveloped 
natural  resources  of  Brazil  and  other  nations  ol 
the  southern  continent,  suggested  that  perhaps 
Providence  had  held  these  domains  for  a  time 
when  the  world  would  have  the  sorest  need  for 
them.  Those  words  may  have  lx‘en  prophetk 
and  that  day  may  now  lie  dawning.  .  .  . 

But  this  dream  of  a  New  Day  can  only  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  reality  through  the  united  efforts 
of  the  three  Americas.  Continental  solidarity, 
the  jxrlicy  of  the  Good  Neighlxir,  and  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  are  aspirations  endorsed  by  every  thinking 
citizen,  whether  he  reside  in  North,  C-entral,  or 
South  America.  Inter-America  House,  as  its 
name  signifies,  is  a  step  taken  to  implement  the* 
doctrines.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Rowe  in  his  address  paid  tribute  to 
the  creation  of  Inter-.\merica  House  as 
symbolizing  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
Simon  Bolivar  who,  114  years  ago,  called 
together  the  American  nations  “for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  for  united 
action  in  common  defen.se  of  their  .sov¬ 
ereignty  and  their  institutions.”  In  the 
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L'ourse  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Rowe  referred 
especially  to  the  devotion  of  the  American 
people  to  their  priceless  heritage  of  liberty 
and  to  the  principles  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  and  he  stressed  the  urgency  of  the 
problems  which  now  confront  the  American 
nations  and  the  necessity  for  continued 
cooperation  in  all  fields  of  inter-American 
endeavor. 

Speaking  as  dean  of  the  New  York 
Consular  Corps,  the  Hon.  C'harles  B.  \’in- 
cent,  Consul  of  Haiti,  described  Inter- 
.\merica  House  as  an  “opportune  medium 
for  close  relationship,  belter  understand¬ 
ing.  and  great  cooperation”  among  the 
.\inerican  nations.  “Let  us  dedicate  this 
pavilion,”  he  continued,  “to  the  Peace  we 
want  to  enjoy  and  perpetuate  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  free  democratic  institutions.” 


Other  speakers  included  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Ciommercial  .Arbitration  Commission; 
Grover  A.  \Vhalen,  President  of  the  Fair 
Corporation;  and  Frederick  E.  Hasler, 
President  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 

Mr.  Hasler  said  in  part: 

To  the  Pan  American  Society  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  president,  the  dedication  of  this 
beautiful  pavilion  as  Inter-America  House  at  the 
World’s  Fair  has  a  special  significance.  For  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  the  society  has  been 
spreading  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  and  coojjer- 
ation  among  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the 
Americas.  It  has  been  a  constructive  influence 
for  friendship,  understanding,  culture,  and  com¬ 
merce.  While  it  has  its  headquarters  in  New 
York,  it  is  international  in  character,  for  its 
membership  includes  prominent  citizens  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Latin  .American  nations  as  well  as 
the  United  States. 


Courtly  of  the  WorM's  Fair  of  I'JHI  in  New  York 

THE  DF.DIC.ATION  OF  I.NTER-AMF.RICA  HOUSE  .AT  THE  \EW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 

The  speakers  of  the  dav  were;  James  S.  Carson,  Chairman  of  the  Pavilion;  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  Charles  B.  \’incent.  Consul  of  Haiti  in  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Chairman  of  the  Inter-.Ainerican  Commercial  .Arbitration  Commission;  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  President 
of  the  Pan  .American  .Society;  and  Grover  .A.  Whalen,  President  of  the  Fair  Corporation. 
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AX  EXHIBIT  AT  INTER-AMERICA  HOUSE 

Peruvian  antiques  form  part  of  the  Grace  Line 
display,  .^t  the  top  are  seen  Incan  woodearvings, 
and  below,  set  against  a  fur  rug,  arc  vases  of  hand- 
wrought  silver.  The  one  in  the  center  is  modern; 
the  otners  were  found  in  ancient  ruins. 

Inter-America  House  comes  into  Ix’ing  in  one 
of  the  most  tragic  periods  in  modern  history. 
■Symbolizing  as  it  does  the  unity  of  the  Americas, 
it  has  an  important  mission  in  cooperating  with 
all  groups  which  arc  w  orking  to  develop  cultural, 
educational,  and  commercial  relations,  preserv'c 
liberty  and  maintain  peace,  friendship,  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  among  the  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  one  of  these 
groups,  the  Pan  .American  .Society  extends  its 
warmest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Carson,  the 
chairman,  and  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  honorary 
chairman,  for  their  vision  and  initiative  in  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  establishment  of  Inter-America 
House,  which  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  at 
the  Fair  for  many  of  the  activities  of  organizations 
interested  in  Pan  Americanism. 

The  work  which  Inter-.\merica  House  will  do 
will  continue  to  be  an  influence  to  make  the 
world  of  tomorrow  a  better,  happier  place  long 
after  this  great  Exposition  has  passed  into  history, 
for  most  of  the  beautiful  buildings  around  us  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  wreckers  within  a  few 


I 

short  months.  And  the  materials  of  which  the  F 
are  fashioned  will  become  but  relics  from  our  ]  j 
world  of  today.  I  . 

What  things  of  today  shall  endure  in  the  world  | 
of  tomorrow?  To  our  forefathers  granite  was  t  i 
symbol  of  permanence.  They  built  the  thinp  ; 
they  wanted  to  last  from  that  hardy  rock  of  quartz  t 
and  feldspar — mausoleums,  monuments,  catht-  ;  [ 
der.tls,  public  edifices,  the  towers  of  bridges.  To  j. 
later  generations,  and  until  recently  that  included  ^ 
our  own,  steel  was  made  the  symbol  of  endurancr  '  *■ 
and  strength.  But  today  the  expressions  "as  firm  *  1 
as  granite”  and  “as  strong  as  steel”  have  lost  their ;  t 
meaning.  I  ^ 

We  have  seen  proud  structures  built  of  graniit  ^ 
crumbled  like  a  piece  of  stale  bread,  and  spans  of 
steel  over  rivers  and  tons  of  steel  girders  rearing  i  ^ 
lofty  building  high  above  the  earth  blasted  into  ^ 
a  tangled  mass  by  a  man-made  bolt  of  death  and  C 
destruction  launched  from  the  skies.  2 

Truly,  what  man  can  build,  man  can  destroi'.  ^ 
All  that  is  material  in  this  world  may  fierish.  1  , 
As  the  truth  of  this  is  relentlessly  forced  upon  us.  ' 
we  realize  that  only  the  things  of  the  spirit  cat  |  ^ 
survive  the  destructive  influences  of  a  perverted 
mankind.  ...  j 

The  dedication  of  Inter-America  House  todav  |. 
symbolizes  something  that  shall  endure  long  afte 
the  holocaust  in  Europe  has  burned  itself  out- 
it  shall  endure  for  all  time,  for  it  stands  for  some-  •' 
thing  spiritually  constructive,  not  materially  de-  ; 
structive.  It  symbolizes  freedom,  peace,  tolcrana,  } 
good  will  toward  our  fcllowmen.  It  symbolizes!  j 
coopieration  in  trade  and  culture  between  the 
republics  and  between  the  peoples  in  that 
strong  alliance  which  we  call  the  Pan  .Americai  ' 
Union.  ...  1 1 

Inter-Amcrica  House  is  a  non-profi!  ^ 
cooperative  venture  sponsored  by  a  score  ^ 
of  organizations  interested  in  portrayin?  ^ 
unity  and  cooperation  of  the  .Americas.  * 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  foster  a  better  > 
understanding  in  the  United  States  of  the  ; 
history  and  attainments  of  the  peoples  of  * 
Latin  America.  ' 

Officially  each  of  the  Latin  .American  ' 
countries  is  represented  through  the  Par.  ‘ 
.American  Union,  which  last  year  spon-  ^ 
sored  a  pavilion  of  its  own.  .At  Inter-  * 
.America  House  the  Union  has  increasec  ^ 
its  display,  w'hich  occupies  the  major  ares 
of  the  main  floor.  ‘ 
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Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico 
and  Peru  continue  their  attractive  pavil¬ 
ions.  where  many  interestint?  exhibits  are 
on  view. 

Around  the  interior  of  the  House  run 
the  flags  and  seals  of  the  members  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union.  Dominating  the 
main  exhibit  area  is  a  large  animated  map 
of  the  .Americas,  depicting  electrically  the 
trade,  travel,  and  communication  lanes  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Through  the 
medium  of  alternating  tubular  lights,  the 
map  also  indicates  the  various  products 
that  help  make  the  Western  Hemisphere 
a  largely  self-sufficient  continent.  The 
onlooker  also  incidentally  learns  from  this 
automatic  diorama,  one  of  the  largest  at 
the  Fair,  how  aviation  has  linked  the 
.\mcricas  and  narrowed  time  and  distance 
to  a  fraction  of  that  in  the  pre-plane  era. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  map  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  rich  concentration  of 
raw  materials,  agricultural  products,  and 
manufactured  goods  predominant  in  each 
republic. 

The  map,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
highlights  of  Inter-.America  House.  Lin- 
j  Ing  the  massive  walls  are  other  displays 
gathered  by  the  Union,  which  give  the 
visitor  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Latin  American  artisans.  For 
example,  there  are  a  whole  series  of  intri¬ 
cately  woven  rugs  from  C^hile  and  a  case 
full  of  colorful  basketry.  The  varieties  of 
.\rgentine  fruit  exported  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  constitute  another  interesting  exhibit. 

.America  is  fast  becoming  a  philatelist’s 
objective  of  note.  A  stamp  collection  of 
issues  from  the  .American  republics,  in¬ 
cluding  special  items  printed  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  inter-American  Con- 
lerences  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Union,  is  proving  one  of  the  major 
drawing  cards  of  the  pavilion. 

Culturally,  the  .Americas  are  represented 
in  several  aspects.  In  the  art  gallery  are 


drawings  of  Guatemalan,  Mexican,  Peru¬ 
vian,  Bolivian,  and  .American  Indians, 
by  the  .American  artist  Eben  F.  Comins. 
Mr.  Comins  has  traveled  more  than  100,- 
000  miles  throughout  the  .American  nations 
in  search  of  the  rare  aboriginal  types 
depicted  in  his  drawings,  which  have 
previously  won  noteworthy  praise  and 
attention.  Mr.  Comins  himself  attended 
the  opening  of  the  gallery  on  Monday, 
June  24,  and  gave  a  brief  talk  before  the 
School  .Art  League  on  his  technique  and 
e.xperiences. 

Another  cultural  exhibit  which  attracts 
the  Fair  visitor  is  a  display  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  published  in  Latin 
.America.  Tribute  is  also  paid  to  the  recent 
winners  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  prizes 
in  journalism.  Encased  in  glass  are  the 
first  issues  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires 
(1869)  and  El  Comercio  of  Lima  (1839), 
winners  of  the  coveted  awards. 

Latin  American  music  has  not  been 
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neglected  in  the  program  of  Inter- America 
House.  Every  day  the  pavilion  provides  a 
musicale  featuring  composers  from  Latin 
America. 

In  keeping  with  President  Roosevelt’s 
recent  Travel  Year  in  the  Americas  Proc¬ 
lamation,  Inter- America  House  contains 
many  suggestions  for  colorful  vacation 
spots  in  this  hemisphere.  To  help  bring 
the  scenic  beauties  of  the  republics  to  the 
attention  of  the  Fair  visitor,  the  Travel 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  cooperated  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  picturesque  diorama  on  this  subject. 
Publications  issued  by  the  Travel  Division 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution. 

In  addition  to  offering  cultural  and 
historical  displays,  the  pavilion  also  .serves 
as  a  center  for  information  on  Latin 
.\merican  trade.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  reserved  space 
where  facts  and  figures  on  the  commercial 
life  of  the  republics  will  be  kept  up  to  date 
for  visitors  who  like  to  mix  their  pleasure 
with  business  statistics. 

Flanking  the  entrance  of  Inter-America 
House  is  a  cur\  ine  window  display  show¬ 


ing  the  jewelry,  costumes,  and  luind 
crafts  of  ancient  and  colonial  Peru,  Bra?'' 
and  Chile.  This  collection,  which 
being  shown  for  the  first  time,  was  gatr 
ered  by  Mrs.  Edith  Igoe  Sweeney,  curar 
of  Latin  American  products  for  the  Grae 
Line.  Mrs.  Sweeney  traveled  more  tha: 
20.000  miles  through  the  hinterlands  a 
the  Americas  to  gather  the  materia, 
.Among  the  historical  items  included  art 
thousand  year  old  loom  sticks  unearthtc 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Incas,  rare  comb* 
wood  carvings  of  twenty  centuries  age 
and  examples  of  ancient  rug  weaving  anc 
basketry.  Reflecting  life  in  the  earl’ 
colonial  period  of  South  .America  ar 
colorful  costumes,  hand-hammered  silver 
and  other  objets  (Tart  wrought  by  artisait 
of  those  times. 

James  S.  Carson  is  chairman  of  Inter 
.America  House  and  Thomas  J.  Watsc: 
honorary  chairman.  The  executive  coii' 
mittee  includes:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Dirccu 
General,  and  Dr.  William  Manger,  C^our/ 
selor  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  Mi' 
Frances  Kellor  of  the  .American  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Commission;  and  Mrs.  Grace  .Alle: 
Bangs,  director  of  the  Women’s  Cilu 
Bureau  of  the  New  A'ork  Herald  Trihut 
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Among  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  the  Fifth  Conference,  held 
at  Santiago  de  C.hile  in  1923,  occupies  an 
important  place  insofar  as  public  health 
is  concerned.  At  this  meeting  there  were 
adopted  a  number  of  significant  resolutions 
which  have  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  public  health  progress  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  as  well  as  cemented  relations  pre¬ 
viously  established  in  that  field. 

•Among  the  resolutions  then  and  there 
adopted,  the  ones  dealing  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  may  be  noted:  sanitary  defense 
of  national  boundaries;  principles  and 
procedures  in  public  health  administra¬ 
tion;  creation  of  full-time  trained  public 
health  personnel;  the  declaration  that 
national  health  is  a  Government  responsi¬ 
bility;  requiring  of  continued  recognition 
ofhygiene  and  public  health  at  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  conferences;  uniform  standards  in  the 
manufacture  of  foods  and  drugs;  compul- 
sor\-  reporting  of  diseases;  .social  problems; 
taking  of  decennial  censu-ses;  cooperation 
with  the  Gorgas  Institute  of  Panama; 
medical  service  on  ocean  steamers;  crea¬ 
tion  of  conferences  on  eugenics  and  homi- 
culture;  measures  to  diminish  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcoholic  beverages;  change  of 
International  to  Pan  .American  in  the 
names  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Conferences;  suggestions  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  maritime  sanitary  code,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all;  and  last  but  not 
I  least,  ereation  of  conferences  of  directing 
i  heads  of  public  health  services. 

It  had  lx*en  observed  that  too  long  inter¬ 


vals  occasionally  separated  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conferences  and  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  bring  together 
the  health  e.xecutives  of  the  American 
republics  with  the  officials  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  at  shorter 
spaces  of  time  at  a  place  where  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  at  first 
hand  the  latest  sanitary  developments. 

In  accordance  with  the  Santiago  reso¬ 
lution,  Conferences  of  Directors  of  Health 
have  since  been  held  in  Washington  in 
1926,  1931,  1936,  and  1940.  As  may  be 
observed,  these  conferences  were  originally 
held  every  five  years.  However,  the 
schedule  was  changed  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  providing  that  they  should  be 
held  every  four  years,  alternately  with  the 
Pan  .American  Sanitary  Conferences.  Thus 
the  health  authorities  of  the  .American 
republics  will  meet  every  two  years  and 
e.xchange  opinions  on  pressing  health 
questions  at  regular  and  not  overlong 
intervals. 

The  Conferences  of  Directors  of  Health 
have  shown  an  increasing  importance  both 
in  attendance  and  in  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  reports  presented  and  the 
resolutions  adopted.  The  Fourth  Pan 
.American  Conference  of  National  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Health,  held  May  1-8,  1940,  stood 
out  in  the  entire  series  because  of  various 
features,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  .Attendance  was  larger  than  at  any 
previous  meeting  of  the  same  nature. 
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Fiist  row  from  left  to  rii^lit:  Drs.  Hurtado,  Garccs,  Machado,  Finlay,  Siurob,  Gumming,  Bejarano,  Spa 
genberg,  Schiaflino,  Gonzalez  (Peru);  second  row:  Drs.  Gonzalez  (Uruguay),  Long,  Le-Roy,  I’icrr 
Parran,  Sussini,  Martinez  Baez,  Gonzalez  Guzman,  Escobar;  third  row:  Drs.  V’aldeavellano,  Cadwallad' 
Recio,  Barros  Barreto,  Lares  Gabaldon,  Puente;  fourth  row:  Drs.  Wolff,  Ernst,  Lopez-Herrarte,  Nf 
Quiroga,  Sordclli,  \'onderlehr;  fifth  row:  Drs.  .Akin,  Obregon  Jarava,  Montalvan,  Briceno  Rossi,  Ba: 
Lage,  Moise,  Zozava,  Williams;  sixth  row:  Drs.  Mountin,  Gabaldon,  Marquez,  Martinez  (V'cnc/iu  ;- 


Alfaro,  Rojas, 

Only  one  country,  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  failed  to  be  represented. 

2.  Other  American  countries,  such  as 
Canada  and  Dutch  Guiana,  were  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  lime. 

3.  E.xperts  not  connected  with  official 
public  health  orstanizations  were  brought 
in  to  discu.ss  technical  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  delegates. 

4.  For  the  first  time  at  any  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  a  health  e.xhibition  was  held,  to 
which  a  number  of  countries  sent  valuable 
material  in  addition  to  the  display  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau.  This  exhibition  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  e.xhibits  of  a  more  commercial 
nature,  collected  and  presented  under  the 


Martinez,  Rios. 

auspices  of  the  Department  of  C  ominer 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  Definite  constructive  action  was  tak 
on  various  problems  of  immediate  intere? 
to  all  the  republics,  thus  paving  the  w 
for  further  advances. 

6.  A  concurrent  meeting  of  the  .\iiu'rk 
members  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Hta! 
was  held  with  the  Director  General  of  th 
institution.  Dr.  R.  Pierret,  in  order 
consider  the  reports  which  were  to  be  pr 
sented  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  la; 
date  in  Paris.  (This  Paris  meeting  had 
be  indefinitely  postponed.) 

The  meeting  opened  April  30,  1940,  wic 
a  preliminary  session  at  which  the  folk 
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in?  officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Clumming;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr. 
Juan  Jacobo  Spangenberg,  Dr.  Alberto 
Hurtado,  Dr.  Rafael  Schiaffino,  and  Dr. 
L.  Garcia  Maldonado;  Secretary  General, 
Dr.  .\ristides  A.  Moll.  The  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
.Service,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  was  made 
Honorary  President  of  the  Conference.  As 
Chairmen  of  the  various  committees,  the 
following  were  appointed:  Credentials, 
Dr.  Carlos  Garces;  Resolutions.  Dr.  Jorge 
Bejarano;  Program  for  the  XI  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conference,  Dr.  Joao  de 
Barros  Barreto. 

The  formal  inaugural  session  was  held 
May  1,  1940,  at  11:15  in  the  morning  and 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gum¬ 
ming.  Welcoming  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Honorable  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  .Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  .States; 
Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union;  Dr.  Thomas  Par¬ 
ran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  .Service;  and  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumining.  as  Director  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau;  and  responses  in  the 
name  of  the  delegates  of  the  republics  rep¬ 
resented  and  of  the  Directing  Council  of 
the  Pan  .American  .Sanitary  Bureau  were 
made  by  General  Jose  Siurob,  M.  D.,  and 
Dr.  Jorge  Bejarano.  These  addresses, 
through  their  cooperative  spirit  and  har¬ 
mony  of  sentiment,  furnished  from  the 
very  beginning  the  .setting  of  good  will  and 
understanding  in  which  the  C’onference 
carried  out  to  the  end  its  difficult  ta.sk.s. 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  May  1 , 
1940,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumining,  Director  of  the  Pan  .American 
•Sanitary  Bureau.  From  then  on  .sessions 
took  place  almost  continuously,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  in  order  to  dispo.se  of 
the  rather  full  program. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  report  of  the 


C^hairman  of  the  C’ommittee  on  C'reden- 
tials.  Dr.  Carlos  Garces  B.,  the  powers  of 
the  following  delegates  were  definitely 
approved: 

Argentina:  Dr.  Juan  Jacobo  Spangenberg,  Dr. 
Alfredo  Sordelli,  Dr.  Jose  J.  Puente.  Bolivia: 
Dr.  Jose  R.  Quiroga.  Brazil:  Dr.  Joao  de  Bar¬ 
ros  Barreto.  Chile:  Dr.  Carlos  Garces  B.  Co¬ 
lombia:  Dr.  Jorge  Bejarano,  Dr.  Francisco 
Obregon  Jarava.  Costa  Rica:  Dr.  Antonio  Pena 
Chavarria.’  Cuba:  Dr.  C.  E.  Finlay,  Dr.  Gui¬ 
llermo  Lage,  Dr.  Alberto  Recio,  Dr.  Mario 
J.  Le-Roy.  Dominican  Republic:  Dr.  Fernando 
A.  Batlle.  Ecuador:  Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Mon- 
talvan.  El  Salvador:  Dr.  Carlos  .Adalberto 
Alfaro.  Guatemala:  Dr.  Enrique  Lopiez-Herrarte. 
Haiti:  Dr.  Leon  Moise.  Mexico:  General  Jose 
Siurob,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Ignacio  Gonzalez  Guzman, 
Dr.  Jose  Zozaya.  .\icaragua:  Dr.  Leon  De  Bayle.’ 
Panama:  Dr.  A.  V.  Mastellari.  Paraguay:  Dr. 
Horacio  A.  Fernandez.  Peru:  Dr.  .Alberto  Hur¬ 
tado.  United  States:  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Dr.  C. 
V'.  Akin,  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Dr.  William  B. 
Grayson,  Dr.  James  P.  Leake,  Dr.  E.  V.  McCol¬ 
lum,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mountin,  Dr.  Royd  R. 
Sayers,  Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Dr.  R.  .A.  V’onderlehr, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Williams,  Dr.  L.  L.  Williams,  Major 
General  Merritt  W.  Ireland,  Commander  Charles 
S.  Stephenson,  U.  S.  N.  M.  C.,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  F.  Simmons,  U.  S.  .A.  M.  C.,  Dr. 
William  DeKleine.  Uruguay:  Dr.  Rafael  Schiaf¬ 
fino,  Dr.  Justo  F.  Gonzalez.  Venezuela:  Dr.  L. 
Garcia  Maldonado,  Dr.  Arnaldo  Gabaldon,  Dr. 
M.  Lares  Gabaldon. 

In  accordance  with  regulations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  admitted  to  the  Conference  as 
ex  officio  members:  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming, 
Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary 
Bureau;  Dr.  Miguel  Sussini,  Counsellor; 
Dr.  Aristides  .A.  Moll,  Secretary  ex  officio; 
Doctors  Pedro  Machado,  Manuel  Martinez 
Baez,  Dagoberto  E.  Gonzalez,  and  .A.  L. 
Briceno  Rossi,  Members;  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Long,  Senior  Traveling  Representative. 
As  repre.sentatives  of  the  Pan  .American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ernst, 
Assistant  Director,  Dr.  John  R.  Murdock, 

’  The  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Alfonso  .Acosta, 
reached  Washington  toward  the  end  of  the  session. 

s  The  Director  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Luis  M. 
Debayle,  was  taken  sick  en  route. 


SECTIOX  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 
The  origin,  development  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  were  here  presented. 


Traveling  Representative,  Mr.  William 
Boaz,  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer,  and  Mr. 
Gregorio  Marquez,  Legal  Assistant,  also 
attended  the  meetings.  The  following  at¬ 
tended  as  guests  of  honor:  Canada:  Dr.  R. 
E.  Wodehouse;  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam): 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wolff;  International  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  of  Paris:  Dr.  Robert  Pierret; 
Rockefeller  Foundation:  Doctors  John  A. 
Ferrell,  George  K.  Strode,  Mark  W.  Boyd; 
and  various  distinguished  physicians  and 
professors.  There  were  also  present,  as 
observers,  irom  Colombia:  Dr.  Jose  J.  Esco¬ 
bar;  Chile:  Sr.  R.  Rios  Castro;  Guatemala: 
Doctors  Enrique  Padilla  and  Raul  Val- 
deavellano:  and  a  number  of  other  physi¬ 
cians  and  scientists  in  Washington  at  the 
time  to  attend  the  VIII  .\merican  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress. 

.\ny  attempt  to  summarize  the  work  of 
the  Conference  would  Ijc  tantamount  to 
reviewing  the  whole  field  of  public  health 
in  the  American  republics,  since  the  reports 
submitted  actually  assumed  that  scope. 


However,  a  good  idea  of  the  ground  co\J 
ered  may  be  obtained  from  the  prosrrairP 
on  which  the  following  subjects  api)care(  i 
Aerial  Sanitation;  Malaria;  Serology  ci 
Syphilis;  Nutrition;  Public  Health  Pfr 
sonnel;  Vital  Statistics;  Model  Sanitar 
Code;  Appraisal  Tests  for  Health  Work 
Typhoid  Control;  Industrial  Hyoiem 
It  was  lx)th  interesting  and  gratifying  th.f 
practically  all  countries  had  advances 
report,  and  in  various  instances  real' 
remarkable  ones.  This  includes  not  oii' 
up-to-date  legislation  but  increased  funds 
improved  organization  and  modern  equip 
ment.  Among  rather  new  activities,  thosr 
dealing  with  the  all-important  subject  fi 
nutrition  are  to  be  noted,  while  the  clovd- 
opments  in  the  fields  of  malaria,  senerfa; 
disease,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  and  socU 
security  show  the  effort  being  made  : 
control  prevalent  conditions  undennini 
the  health  of  the  .American  peoples. 

.•\  number  of  other  subjects  were  ak 
incidentally  gone  into.  Still  other' 


\ 
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mellow  fever,  tuberculosis,  heart  disease, 
laiionelliasis,  brucelliasis,  venereal  disease 
[reatment,  pinto,  sylvatic  plague,  cancer, 
epros\,  biological  standards — were  pur- 
x)soly  omitted  or  discussed  only  in  a 
preliminary  way  to  avoid  all  chance  of  con- 
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flict  or  duplication  with  the  program  of  the 
Section  on  Public  Health  and  Medicine  of 
the  \’III  American  Scientific  Congress, 
which  was  to  be  held  immediately  after¬ 
wards. 

The  resolutions  adopted,  all  of  them 
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CH.\RTS  FROM  THE  VENEZUELAN  EXHIBIT 

Ii’.f  Ministry  of  Health  sent  to  the  conference  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  its  work,  which  won  admiration 
only  for  the  remarkable  progress  shown  but  also  for  its  excellent  presentation.  The  upper  chart 
' -ows  facts  concerning  the  anti-malaria  campaign  and  the  lower  deals  with  maternal  and  child  care. 
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unanimously  approved,  permit  one  to 
appreciate,  even  if  imperfectly,  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  foresight  with  which  the  import¬ 
ant  questions  before  the  Conference  were 
treated.  On  all  matters  in  which  inter- 
American  action  seemed  justified  and 
necessary,  definite  proposals  were  promptly 
agreed  upon  and  put  into  effect. 

The  possible  danger  of  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever  was  frankly  contemplated 
and  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  while 
the  situation  deserved  continued  watch¬ 
ing,  not  much  immediate  concern  was 
justified,  since  most  South  American  sea 
and  airports  are  free  of  the  vector  as  well 
as  of  the  disease.  The  present  system  of  dis- 
insecticizing  planes  and  the  surveillance  of 
[lassengers  from  yellow  fever  endemic  zones 
have  amply  proved  their  efficiency.  Good 
faith  in  reporting  even  suspicious  cases 
has  also  resulted  in  mutual  confidence. 

The  alarm  created  by  perhaps  exag¬ 
gerated  reports  of  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  West  African  mo.squito, 
Anopheles  gambiae,  has  to  a  large  extent 
subsided,  and  the  present  campaign  in 
Brazil  gives  hope  of  eventually  eradicating 
this  dangerous  vector  from  American  terri¬ 
tory.  Wry  properly,  the  Gonference  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  of  congratulation  to 
Brazil  on  the  splendid  work  in  progress 
against  xhe gambiae  mosquito,  work  which,  in 
addition  to  its  immediate  Ix-nefit  to  Brazil, 
protects  the  other  .Xmerican  countries. 

.\  number  of  new  duties  were  imposed 
uj)on  the  Pan  .Xmerican  Sanitary  Bureau. 
.Xuthorization  was  given  the  Director  to 
appoint  several  important  continuing  com¬ 
mittees;  on  the  Sanitary  C-ode;  on  Malaria; 
on  the  Training  of  Health  Personnel. 

The  Committee  on  the  Sanitary  Code 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing 
the  draft  of  a  Model  Sanitary  Code  for 
consideration  by  the  XI  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Malaria  was  em¬ 


powered  to  draw  up  a  program  for  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  among  the  .Xmerican 
countries  in  the  campaign  against  one  of 
the  most  widespread  and  dangerous 
scourges  in  the  whole  continent.  | 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  Training 
will  study  plans  for  intensified  training  of 
public  health  personnel  and  prepare  a 
minimum  program  of  teaching  for  institu¬ 
tions  specializing  in  this  .subject  in  the 
various  republics. 

In  the  field  of  nutrition  the  Conference 
recommended:  intensification  of  popular 
education;  encouragement  of  school  gard¬ 
ens;  preparation  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  a  series  of  balanced 
menus;  collection  of  the  national  food 
folklore  of  the  different  republics;  and 
finally,  study  and  preparation  of  scientific 
standards  for  vitaminized  foods. 

In  regard  to  conferences  it  was  [irovided 
that  a  Pan  American  meeting  on  sanitart’ 
engineering  should  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1942,  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  XI  Pan  American  Sanitary  Cbnfcr- 
ence,  and  that  the  Pan  .Xmerican  Con¬ 
ferences  on  Leprosy  should  be  renewed 
and  begun  again  at  Rio  in  1945. 

For  the  program  of  the  Eleventh  Pan 
.Xmerican  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942,  the  following 
subjects  were  recommended;  Chest  Ex- 1 
amination  Surveys,  including  l'ufx;rcu- 1 
losis  and  Pneumoconiosis;  Influenza;  Un-  f 
dulant  Fever;  Forms  of  Exanthematic 
Typhus  in  America;  Chagas’  Disease, 
Pinto,  and  other  American  Parasitoses;  In¬ 
fantile  Diarrhoeas  (including  Salmonello¬ 
sis);  Degenerative  Diseases  (including  Car¬ 
diovascular  Disease  and  Cancer);  and  Fun¬ 
damental  Public  Health  Standards;  Draf; 
of  a  Mcxlel  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

Other  resolutions  provided  for  a  more 
liberal  use  of  the  institutions  already  , 
available  for  public  health  training;  j 

stressed  the  importance  of  preventiw  ' 
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medicine  in  medical  education  programs; 
commended  countries  which  already  have 
taken  steps  to  place  the  public  health 
career  on  a  merit  basis;  approved  appraisal 
tests  for  the  evaluation  of  health  work 
being  done  in  the  American  republics  and 
trial  of  these  tests  in  representative  cities; 
advocated  more  extended  use  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  already  put  into  effect  in  several 
countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
through  aerial  navigation;  suggested  meas¬ 
ures  for  improving  the  collection  and  use 
of  vital  statistics  for  public  health  pur¬ 
poses;  favored  conservation  of  forestal 
areas  around  water  sources  to  avoid 
decrease  of  water  supplies  and  prevent 
their  contamination;  recommended  the 
creation  of  “centers”  for  the  treatment  of 
poliomyelitis  patients;  and  advised  stand¬ 
ardization  of  methods  for  diagnosis,  record¬ 
ing  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

A  recommendation  was  made  to  all  the 
American  republics  that  they  grant  the 
postal  franking  privilege  to  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  prompt  action 
to  this  effect  having  been  taken  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Bureau 
should  make  arrangements  for  holding 
every  year  a  Pan  .\merican  Health  Day. 
This  will  serve  to  unite  annually  all  the 
American  republics  in  a  solemn  act,  em¬ 
phasizing  their  community  of  ideals  in  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  public  defense  and  good 
citizenship. 

Courtesies  extended  to  the  delegates 


were  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before 
Luncheons  and  receptions  were  arranged 
for  them  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  Director  of  the 
Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Medical  Club,  the  W  ashington 
Chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  .V  | 
sociation,  the  Doctors’  Hospital,  and  the 
Surgeon  General  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  \  most  \t 
pleasant  feature  was  the  special  session  Sal' 
dedicated  on  May  8  to  the  Latin  .American  arv 
delegates  by  the  Conference  of  State  and  mr 
Provincial  Health  .Authorities  of  North  F 
.America.  Excursions  were  made  to  vari-  bri( 
ous  points  of  historic  and  scientific  inter-  reh 
est,  among  them  the  .Army  Medical  Li-  ner 
brary,  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  the  Pre 
National  Institute  of  Health.  Finally,  one  cor 
morning  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  ocn 
national  capitol,  where  the  delegates  were  ihe 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Physician  to  mv 
Congress.  Dr.  George  .A.  Calver,  the  Chair-  iiu 
men  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  ua 
on  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  the  Vice  President  pet 
of  the  United  States.  In- 

.A  brief  glance  at  the  work  accomplished  inu 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Pan  .American  Con-  tn 
ferences  of  National  Directors  of  Health  coi 
have  once  more  proved  their  value  from  of 
the  standpoints  of  bringing  about  open 
discussions  of  present  public  health  prob-  ;;r(’ 
lems  in  the  Americas,  securing  effectiu  cr.i 
action  when  this  is  required,  planning  fur- :  ] 
ther  progress,  and  showing  the  commun-  pd 
ity  of  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  wholt  he 
Hemisphere.  no 


Pan  American  JVews 


Message  of  the  President  of 
El  Salvador 

At  the  opening  of  the  1940  session  of  the 
Salvadorean  National  Assembly  on  Febru- 
ar\’  15,  President  Martinez  presented  his 
innual  message  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Foreign  relations  were  touched  upon 
briefly,  with  emphasis  on  the  cordial 
relations  existing  throughout  this  conti¬ 
nent.  “The  Americas  desire  peace,”  the 
President  said,  “because  peace  alone  is 
constructive;  but  to  make  this  gift  of  God 
ccneral  among  nations,  it  is  necessary  for 
their  citizens  to  keep  ever  present  this 
saving  idea,  to  embody  it,  for  ideas  by 
themselves  are  not  enough:  they  must  be 
transformed  into  action  ...  I  urge  my 
people  to  live  this  noble  ideal,  which  will 
t)ear  fruit  if  lived  eagerly,  so  that  the  com- 
nsj  generations  may  forge  a  better  coun- 
•  trv,  to  embody  the  ideals  of  peace  and 
ii  (oncord  that  will  redeem  all  the  nations 
of  this  earth.” 

The  other  main  points  in  the  message 
are  summarized  in  the  following  para- 
rsraphs: 

The  curriculum  in  the  pubKc  schools, 
primary,  secondary,  and  vocational,  should 
If  he  radically  revised  so  that  graduates  will 
not  only  have  a  factual  education,  but 
also  be  able  to  appreciate  spiritual  values. 

There  have  been  advances  in  agriculture, 
although  the  fact  that  coffee  is  the  sole 
national  jrroduct  with  a  foreign  market 
lias  been  a  deterrent  to  greater  cultivation 
"I  other  profitable  crops.  The  govern- 
iiH'iit  is  making  an  effort  to  introduce  a 
ore  varied  and  adequate  diet,  both  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  peojde  and  to 


encourage  a  greater  diversity  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  President  pointed  out  that 
more  than  1,100,000  colones  are  spent 
annually  for  public  welfare,  and  suggested 
that  if  the  people  had  a  better  diet,  illness 
in  the  nation  would  decrease,  with  con¬ 
sequent  savings  in  the  operation  of 
charitable  institutions. 

One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Promotion  has  been  the  continued 
execution  of  the  highway  program,  for, 
said  the  President,  good  roads  facilitate 
e.xchange  of  goods  and  the  popularization 
of  health  education,  and  make  for  a  real 
national  unity. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  kept  well  within  budgetary 
limits,  so  that,  as  revenues  amounted  to 
18,048,858  colones  and  expenditures  to 
17,137,851  colones,  the  Treasury  had  a 
surplus  of  911,007  colones  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

Because  of  the  abnormal  situation  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  European  war,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  created  the  Economic  .Advisory 
Council  to  aid  in  the  drafting  of  special 
defense  measures. 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank  and  the 
Mortgage  Bank  have  both  played  a  great 
part  in  keeping  Salvadorean  economy  on 
a  sound  basis.  In  .August  1939  the  former 
reduced  its  rediscount  rate  from  four  to 
three  jiercent  for  agricultural  or  commer¬ 
cial  paper.  .Advances  to  other  banks 
remained  at  the  rate  of  four  percent,  and 
direct  discounts  at  five  and  six  percent. 
T  he  gold  reserves  of  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  increased  from  13,206.620  colones 
on  December  31,  1938,  to  13.210,623  on 
IX'cember  31,  1939.  Paper  money  issued 
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by  the  bank  is  required  by  law  to  have  a 
30  percent  metallic  backins;,  but  the 
present  ratio  is  62.18  percent,  or  more  than 
double  the  necessary  amount.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  loans  outstandinia;  granted  to 
member  banks  and  individuals  was  2.687,- 
599  colones  at  the  end  of  1939,  as  against 
1,284,215  in  1938. 

The  capital  of  the  Mortgage  Bank. 
900,000  colones,  was  wholly  paid  in  three 
years  ago.  The  legal  reserves,  which 
should  be  10,000,000  colones,  amounted 
to  5,071,495  colones  on  December  31,  1939. 
The  accumulated  surplus  on  that  date  was 
1 67,698  colones.  Outstanding  credits  were 
8,181,218  colones,  an  increase  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million.  Of  this  amount, 
long-term  mortgages  accounted  for 
5,703,769  colones,  secured  advances  and 
refinancing  for  more  than  2,000,000 
colones,  and  discounts  for  about  400,000. 
The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank  is  shown  by  the  deposits,  which 
on  December  31,  1939,  were  nearly 
1,814,000  colones,  an  increase  of  almost 
half  a  million  in  that  year. 

Instability  of  coffee  prices  in  world 
markets,  the  fact  that  the  product  has  liecn 
declared  contraband  by  the  belligerents, 
and  the  insecurity  of  maritime  transpor¬ 
tation  led  the  government  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  export  taxes  on  coffee 
which,  as  the  sole  source  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  is  the  main  support  of  a  stable 
Salvadorean  currency  at  present. 

The  government  was  unable  to  carry  out 
its  intention  to  resume  payment  on  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  republic  because  of 
unsettled  economic  conditions  throughout 
the  world,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
coflee  market. 

Negotiations  have  been  begun  by  the 
government  to  acquire  the  pier  at  La 
LilxTtad,  the  seaport  of  the  capital. 

Before  closing,  the  President  warned  his 
hearers  that  existing  institutions  are  in 


danger  from  unbridled  greed  for  power  ' 
and  added,  “.\n  effort  is  being  made  c 
establish,  as  the  normal  basis  of  goverr  t 
ment  in  many  nations  of  the  world,  di-  s 
respect  for  principles  that  have  wx  ^ 
acceptance  after  long  centuries  of  gre.:  f 
effort.  W’e  must  resist  like  men  the  ac  a 
vance  of  such  barbarianism  which,  undt  p 
the  banner  of  violence,  would  rule  on  p 
nipotent.  .  .  .  Every  experiment  carritc  fi 
out  under  the  aegis  of  violence  is  destim  ,, 
to  failure.”  ^ 

He  ended  on  a  hopeful  note,  howevr  q 
pointing  out  that  the  work  of  the  admi.''.: !  a 
tration  relied  upon  the  cooperation  of  a!  a 
from  the  highest  government  officials  si 
the  humblest  workers  in  agriculture,  ir  a 
dustry,  commerce,  and  the  home,  ari  tl 

expressed  his  thanks  in  the  name  of  t:  J  § 

country.  [ 

f( 

Message  of  the  President  of  |  “ 

Guatemala  I  ^ 


t 


President  Ubico  of  Guatemala,  in  h  d 
annual  message  to  the  National  .\ssenil  c 
on  March  1,  1940,  summarized  brief  n 
the  outstanding  events  of  his  adniinistr  tl 
tion  during  the  previous  year.  Among  ir  c 
matters  mentioned  were  the  following:  $ 
The  demarcation  of  the  boundary  wi  f 
El  Salvador  has  been  completed.  Bor:*  ^  si 
many  of  the  boundary  markers  betwx  i  p 
Guatemala  and  Mexico  along  the  noi  ilir  |  ti 
boundary  of  the  Department  of  Peten  bt 
been  defaced  or  destroyed,  a  mixed  coi  j  e 
mission  was  engaged  in  replacing  them,  *  a 
order  to  prevent  border  incidents.  fi 

In  1938  the  British  Government  s  j  tl 
pended  negotiations  with  regard  to  i  tl 
Guatemala-British  Honduras  lioundar 
question.  In  June  1939  the  Govcrniw  ti 
of  the  United  States  informed  both  go\f  '  (v 
ments  of  its  desire  to  have  the  long-st;-  ■  ft 
ing  controversy  settled.  Early  in  1940'  si 
British  government  proposed  arbitrau|  | 
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£S  to  whether  there  still  were  some  way  of 
carrying  out  the  compensatory  clause  of 
the  Convention  of  1859  (whieh  was  de¬ 
signed  to  decide  the  question)  and  stated  its 
understanding  that  when  the  award  was 
made,  the  final  demarcation  of  the  bound- 
ar%'  would  be  begun  at  once.  The  Guate¬ 
malan  government  replied  that,  since  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  it  considered  the  whole  question  a 
matter  for  arbitration;  in  other  words,  that 
the  question  of  sovereignty  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  indemnity  should  be  the  subject  of 
arbitration.  Both  governments,  however, 
are  agreed  that  any  arbitration  tribunal 
should  consist  of  three  members,  one 
appointed  by  each  of  the  parties  concerned, 
the  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  illegal  activities  of  some 
foreigners  in  the  country,  the  government 
issued  two  decrees  on  May  24,  1 939.  The 
first  forbids  any  foreigner  temporarily  in 
the  country  to  engage,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  any  political  activity.  Spe¬ 
cifically  prohibited  are  associations  that 
may  be  used  for  such  activity,  although 
their  avowed  purpose  is  to  spread  among  the 
compatriots  of  their  members  the  ideas  or 
standards  of  political  parties  in  their 
I  countiA'  of  origin;  the  use  of  uniforms,  in¬ 
signia,  or  other  symbols  of  foreign  politieal 
parties;  and  the  publication  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  printed  matter,  motion  picture 
films,  or  other  forms  of  projtaganda.  No 
entity  may  receive  financial  support  of 
any  kind  from  foreign  governments  or 
from  organizations  or  individuals  outside 
the  eountry.  .Ml  bodies  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  decree  were  to  be  dis¬ 
banded  within  two  weeks  after  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  official  paper.  Edueational 
establishments,  whether  controlled  by 
foreigners  or  Cjuatemalan  citizens,  are  also 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree. 
The  second  measure  added  to  existing  leg¬ 


islation  on  diplomatic  procedure  a  para¬ 
graph  to  the  effect  that  no  member  of 
the  foreign  diplomatic  service  in  Guate¬ 
mala  should  engage  in  political  activities 
in  the  republic. 

The  President  devoted  much  space  to  a 
discussion  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
republic.  Money  in  circulation  during 
1939  amounted  to  18,049,518  quetzales, 
an  increase  of  1,878,098  quetzales  over 
that  of  1938  and  an  indication  of  better 
economic  conditions. 

Government  revenues  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1938-39  amounted  to  13,41 0,725  quetzales. 
and  expenditures  to  13,807,496  quetzales. 
The  resulting  deficit  of  396,771  quetzales 
was  due  to  extraordinary  payments  made 
by  the  government  to  decrease  the  public 
debt.  The  deficit  was  met  by  funds  avail¬ 
able  from  the  surpluses  of  previous  years, 
if  the  extraordinary  payments  had  not 
been  made,  the  Treasury  would  have  had 
a  surplus  of  1,654,957  quetzales  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  public  debt  was  reduced  during 
1939  by  4,298,691  quetzales,  an  amount 
that  was  46.6  percent  of  the  balance  owed 
in  quetzales  on  December  31,  1938.  The 
total  public  debt  as  of  December  31,  1939, 
amounted  to  4,924,996  quetzales  and 
£1,520,432.  Two  important  items  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  President  in  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  were:  (1)  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  7  percent  match  concession 
bonds  i.ssued  in  1930,  whereby  outstand¬ 
ing  bonds,  with  interest,  having  a  face 
value  of  2,886,457  quetzales  were  canceled 
for  900,000  quetzales,  and  (2)  the  cancel¬ 
ation  of  the  amount  owed  to  the  National 
City  Bank,  which  on  December  31,  1938, 
amounted  to  239,984  quetzales. 

Exports  for  1939  amounted  to  16,985,310 
quetzales,  and  imports  to  1 5,295,729  quet¬ 
zales,  giving  a  favorable  trade  balance  for 
the  year  of  1,689,581  quetzales.  The 
value  of  the  1939  imports  was  1,465,659 
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queizalcs  less  than  in  1938,  and  of  the 
exports,  649,047  quetzales  more.  The 
government  collected  3,647,668  quetzales 
in  import  duties,  and  1,796,469  quetzales 
in  export  taxes. 

The  republic  has  3,686  miles  of  main 
and  secondary  highways  in  service  at 
present.  One  hundred  sixty-three  miles 
of  new  highways  were  built  during  1939, 
646  miles  were  under  construction  at  the 
time  the  President  delivered  his  message, 
and  303  miles  were  being  studied. 

One  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  were  built  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  On  February  14,  1939,  radio 
communication  between  the  most  import¬ 
ant  cities  of  the  republic  was  established, 
and  on  September  1 5  this  service  was 
extended  to  Mexico  City  and  Tapachula, 
Mexico. 

.\mong  the  important  accomplishments 
of  the  public  works  program  for  the  year 
was  the  supplying  of  potable  water  to  nine 
towns  and  villages,  the  extension  of  electric 
light  and  power  from  the  state  power  plant 
to  seven  more  villages,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  market  buildings,  parks,  and 
landing  fields. 

School  attendance  showed  an  increase, 
with  147,909  pupils  enrolled  in  the  2,513 
schools.  Eight  new  public  and  20  private 
schools  were  opened  during  the  year. 
Special  emphasis  was  given  to  instruction 
in  the  manual  arts;  during  the  National 
Fair  in  November,  the  exhibit  of  pupils’ 
work  was  supplemented  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  class-room  activities  in  this  field 
by  student  craftsmen.  Forty-three  thou¬ 
sand,  six  hundred  thirty-two  students  w’ere 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  schools, 
2,960  soldiers  in  barracks  class-rooms,  and 
974  prisoners  in  the  jails. 

I  he  President  made  his  annual  visit  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  travel¬ 
ing  more  than  2,500  miles  throughout  the 
republic. 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Bolivia 

At  the  opening  of  a  special  session  of  the 
Bolivian  Congress  on  .\pril  12,  1940. 
Provisional  President  Quintanilla,  who 
took  office  on  August  23,  1939,  after  the 
death  of  President  Busch,  gave  an  account 
of  his  administration. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Trcan 
with  Paraguay,  the  policy  of  the  Bolivian 
government  has  been  to  strengthen  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  tics  with  its  immediate 
neighbors.  To  this  end  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  visited  .^suncidn  and 
Buenos  Aires.  In  the  former  capital  im¬ 
portant  agreements  were  signed;  the 
President  made  special  mention  of  two. 
which  supplement  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
July  21, 1938:  those  on  the  rights  of  private  I 
property  in  the  Chaco  and  on  the  callint 
of  a  regional  conference  to  improve  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  both  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  In  Buenos  Aires,  too,  signifi¬ 
cant  conventions  were  signed,  dealing, 
among  other  matters,  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stretch  of  the  Yacuiba- 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Camiri-Sucre  Rail¬ 
ways,  and  with  the  building  of  an  olecxluci 
from  El  Bermejo  to  Oran. 

Events  of  the  last  few’  years  have  left  the 
country  in  an  unsatisfactory  financial  and 
economic  condition.  Factors  of  foreigt 
origin  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Provisional  Government  to  draft  a  polio 
to  correct  the  situation.  The  beginning 
of  President  Quintanilla’s  administration, 
however,  coincided  with  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  tin,  so  that  while  a  deficit  was  incurred 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1939,  the 
Treasury  had  a  surplus  for  the  year. 

Several  important  financial  measure 
passed  during  the  year  made  changes  in 
the  exchange  control  system,  and  affected 
the  mining  industry  especially.  The  first, 
of  June  7,  1939,  provided  that  all  exchange 
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I  from  exports  should  be  handled  through 
the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  limited  the 
functions  of  the  stabilization  fund,  and 
created  an  additional  tax  on  mineral 
exports.  However,  on  October  1  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  exchange  control  regulations 
he  regarding  the  delivery  of  bills  covering  the 
im  exportation  of  tin  were  modified. 

Since  1931  payments  on  the  national 
it\  foreign  debt  have  been  suspended,  and  the 
an  President  strongly  recommended  that  steps 
iti.  be  taken  to  make  it  possible  for  the  state  to 
att  reach  some  arrangement  with  its  creditors, 
of  Education  in  Bolivia  is  entering  a  new 
nd  era.  Because  of  the  transition  period 
m-  through  which  the  country  has  been 
thf  passing,  there  is  still  conflicting  legislation 
VO.  on  this  subject  on  the  statute  books,  but 
of  the  President  expressed  his  conviction  that 
att  a  new  and  suitable  type  of  national  educa- 
irif  tion  was  being  developed.  So  great  was 
ns-  the  administration’s  concern  over  the 
me  problem,  that  the  appropriation  for  educa- 
lifi.  tion  in  the  1940  budget  was  double  that 
ng.  for  the  preceding  year.  Changes  in  the 
uc- 1  program  for  Indian  education  have  been 
ba-  made,  upon  recommendation  of  authorities 
ail-  on  the  subject. 

uci  Both  the  settlement  of  new  regions  and 
the  possibility  of  Bolivia’s  being  self-sus- 
thr  taining  as  regards  its  food  supply  depend 
ind  upon  the  communication  systems  of  the 
igr.  country.  Three  highway  projects  in  par- 
thf  ticular  have  been  given  preferential  atten- 
lip  tion  by  the  Provisional  Government: 
ine  Cochabamba-Todos  Santos,  Tarija- 
on.  Fortin  Campero,  and  Coroico-Guanay. 
rict  IVork  has  also  gone  forward  on  the  Sucre- 
red  Camiri  and  the  Cochabamba-.Santa  Cruz 
the  i  Railways. 

As  tin  is  the  main  source  of  revenue  for 
ires  the  nation,  measures  have  been  taken  to 
i  in  increase  production,  but  the  exploitation  of 
:ted  other  metals  for  which  there  is  a  favorable 
irst.  market  abroad  has  also  been  encouraged, 
ngt  The  administration  of  the  State  Petro¬ 


leum  Deposits  should  be  further  improved, 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
meet  obligations  previously  assumed. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Irrigation, 
Colonization,  and  Immigration  has  been 
organized  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  to  the  country.  Experimental 
farms  and  stations  have  been  created,  fairs 
and  exhibitions  encouraged,  and  students 
sent  abroad  to  study  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising. 

The  President  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Mexican  Irrigation  Commission, 
which  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
nation  during  the  year. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  fields  of 
labor  and  of  social  legislation  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  A  special  commission 
from  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva  made  a  study  of  national  condi¬ 
tions  and  submitted  a  report  recommend¬ 
ing  interesting  changes  in  the  social 
legislation  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  sanitation  problems  facing 
the  country,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Hygiene  was  created  in  1938.  During  its 
short  existence,  the  ministry  has  worked 
effectively  to  protect  public  health. 

Inter- American  Bar  Association 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Section  on 
International  Law,  Public  Law  and 
Jurisprudence  of  the  Eighth  .American 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington 
in  May  1940,  the  Inter-.American  Bar 
Association  was  created.  Its  constitution 
was  signed  on  May  16,  1940,  by  delegates 
representing  national  and  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  of  thirteen  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics.  Such  an  organization  has  long 
been  earnestly  desired  by  internationally 
minded  lawyers  of  the  American  nations 
and  its  establishment  reflects  their  desire 
for  effective  continental  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  law. 
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The  purposes  of  the  new  Association  are 
set  forth  in  Article  I  of  its  constitution,  as 
follows: 

To  establish  and  maintain  relations  Ix’tween 
associations  and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national 
and  local,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Americas, 
to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanges  of  views; 

To  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  al! 
its  phases  and  particularly  the  study  of  compara¬ 
tive  law;  to  promote  uniformity  of  commercial 
legislation;  to  further  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  throughout 
the  Americas; 

To  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the 
law;  and  to  encourage  cordial  intercourse  amon? 
the  lawyers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

To  meet  in  Cionference  from  time  to  time  for 
discussion  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Asstxiatior. 

The  Association's  ineml)crship  is  to  he 
composed  of  national,  state,  and  local  bar 
associations  and  national  or  local  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  devoted  to  specialized 
branches  of  the  law.  The  Association  is 
to  be  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of 
one  memljcr  chosen  on  Itehalf  of  each  of 
the  twenty-one  republics  from  the  partici¬ 
pating  national  bar  association,  or  if  there 
is  no  national  association,  from  the  largest 
nation-wide  or  other  recognized  bar  associ¬ 
ation;  an  executive  committee;  a  presi¬ 
dent;  vice-presidents,  one  from  each  of 
the  twenty-one  nations;  a  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  and  assistant  secretaries-general,  the 
numlx’r  of  which  will  be  prescribed  in  the 
by-laws;  and  a  treasurer.  7  he  executive 
committee,  which  is  to  Ije  the  managing 
directorate,  will  be  com|)osed  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary-general,  and  four  of  the 
councilors.  Pending  the  election  of  |)er- 
manent  ofheers,  which  will  take  |)lace  at 
the  Association’s  first  conference  to  be  held 
some  time  in  1941  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
the  administration  of  the  Association  is 
vested  in  the  organizing  committee,  which 
is  com[)osed  of  the  following  [tersons: 
Colonel  William  C.  Rigby,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  C;hairman;  Camilo  de  Brigard, 
C  tiombia;  Luis  Anderson,  C^osta  Rica; 


Xatalio  Chediak.  C^uba;  Dantes  Bellt. 
garde,  Haiti;  and  J.  Blanco  L'ztariz. 
\’cnezuela.  Manuel  Fernandez  Super, 
vielles,  dean  of  the  Bar  .Association  c; 
Habana.  C'.uba,  is  the  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  Roy  A'allance,  Statr 
Department,  Washington,  is  the  Pro\i 
sional  Secretary-General. 

English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
are  designated  as  the  ofFicial  languages  ot 
the  .Association,  and  all  dcKuments  printec 
by  the  .Association  are  to  be  distributed  n 
memlx'r  associations  upon  request  in  am 
or  all  of  these  four  languages.  General  ex- 
[xenses  of  the  Association  are  to  Ix'  met  b 
dues  from  memlxr  associations.  Locatioi 
of  the  executive  headquarters  is  to  be  fixec 
in  the  by-laws. 

Several  United  States  organizations  havr 
already  agreed  to  Ix'come  memlxrs  n 
the  Association.  These  include  the  .Amcr 
can  Bar  .Association,  New  York  City  Bi 
.As.sociation,  American  Foreign  Law  |, 
ciation,  Puerto  Rican  Bar  .A.ssociatior 
Missouri  Bar  Association,  and  Fedora 
Bar  .Association. 


\ni 


Fo 


Report  of  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Nature  Protection  and  Wild  Lift  pc 
Preservation  in  the  American 
Republics 


^  N 


From  May  13  to  16,  1940,  there  met  at  tl 


Pan  .American  L’nion  the  Committee 


Exjxerts  established  by  the  L’nion  in  ac 


cordance  with  Resolution  XXXA’l  1 1  oft* 
Eighth  International  ('.onference  of  .Amor 
can  .States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  th 
[xroblerns  of  nature  protecticxn  and  wildli 
preservation  in  the  .American  republics  an 
of  formulating  a  draft  convention  for  t; 
preservation  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  course  of i 
sessions  the  Committee,  which  was  con 
posed  of  represemtatives  from  seventeen  ■ 
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ihf  iwenty-onc  nations,  carefully  considered 
in.iierial  obtained  in  answer  to  question¬ 
naires  previously  sent  out  liy  the  Governing 
B(iard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  and  other  available 
information,  jirepared  a  draft  convention 
covering  the  important  basic  requirements 
nature  protection  and  wild  life  preserva- 
iion  on  a  broad  international  basis  in  the 
\mcrican  republics.  The  convention  pro- 
ides  that  the  contracting  governments 
hall  establish  national  parks,  national 
,crves.  nature  monuments,  and  strict 
ilderness  reserves  for  the  protection  and 
reservation  of  areas  of  scenic  beauty  and 
unusual  geologic  formation,  and  animal 
iP(l  plant  life  of  aesthetic,  historic,  or 
xieiitific  interest  and  value. 

The  convention  has  been  deposited  with 
lie  Pan  American  Union  and  is  to  be 
licnecl  for  signature  by  the  .American 
Kivcrnments  on  October  12,  1940.  It  will 
Icointo  effect  three  months  after  the  dc- 

t)0sit  with  the  Pan  .American  Union  of 
11)1  less  than  five  ratifications. 


Iforest  conservation  in  Mexico 


fcOn  January  16,  1940,  the  President  of 
|Mfxico  approved  a  resolution  (published 
1  the  Diario  OJicial  of  Mexico,  A’ol. 
Win,  No.  31,  February  7,  1940),  which 
rcated  a  commission  for  the  promotion  of 
he  use  of  substitutes  for  wood,  charcoal, 
nd  firewood  for  domestic  and  industrial 
urpuscs.  in  an  effort  to  conserve  the 
'rests  of  the  country. 

The  deforestation  which  inevitably  will 
I'sult  if  wood  continues  to  be  almost  the 
!ilv  fuel  used  throughout  Mexico  is  recog- 
/ed  as  already  jiresenting  a  grave  prob- 
m  which  must  be  corrected  before  more 
iriuus  inroads  are  made  on  the  nation's 
rests.  F.ducation  of  the  countrv  as  a 
liole  to  a  wides|)read  use  of  fuel  oil  for 
•  uestic  and  industrial  services  is  consid¬ 


ered  to  be  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

The  new  commission  is  to  be  made  up  of 
the  Secretaries  of  National  Economy, 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit.  .Agriculture 
and  Promotion,  and  the  Distribuidora  de 
Petroleos  (the  Government  oil  marketing 
agency),  and  it  is  charged  in  the  resolution 
with  study  of  the  following  aspects  of  the 
problem : 

1 .  T  he  financing  of  an  enterprise  for  the 
manufacture  of  portable  oil-burning  stoves 
adapted  for  kitchen  service  among  the 
rural  population,  suitable  for  the  pottery 
cooking  utensils  which  are  in  general  use, 
and  at  a  minimum  cost  which  will  permit 
purchase  of  the  stoves  by  agricultural 
workers  under  the  economic  conditions 
which  prevail  among  them. 

2.  Study  of  the  legal  provisions  which 
would  need  to  be  made  in  order  to  replace 
present  wood-burning  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  with  new  oil-burning  equipment. 

3.  Study  of  the  legal  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  grant  subsidies  to  construction 
firms  which  make  use  of  concrete  and  iron 
as  substitutes  for  wood. 

Fourth  Pan  American  Red 
Cross  Conference 

The  Pan  .American  Union  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by.Norman  H.  Davis,  President  of 
the  League  of  Red  C'ross  Societies,  that  the 
Fourth  Pan  .American  Red  Cross  Confer¬ 
ence  will  meet  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on 
December  5,  1940. 

Latin  American  novel  competition 

The  publishing  house  of  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pan 
American  Union,  has  announced  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  unpublished  novels  by  Latin 
.American  authors.  Works  by  writers  of 
any  country,  member  of  the  Pan  .American 
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Union,  and  of  Puerto  Rico  are  eligible. 
The  novels,  which  must  contain  at  least 
50,000  words,  are  to  be  submitted  to 
national  juries  between  March  15  and 
November  15,  1940,  and  the  winning  selec¬ 
tions  will  then  be  sent  to  an  international 
jury  composed  of  John  Dos  Passos  and 
Blair  Niles,  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ernesto  Montenegro,  of  Chile. 

The  author  of  the  prize-winning  novel 
will  receive  $1,000  from  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  $500  for  British  rights  from  the 
Lxmdon  firm  of  Nicholson  &  Watson,  and 
$1,000  from  Redbook  Magazine  as  an 
option  for  serial  rights;  if  the  magazine 
decides  to  publish  it  as  a  serial,  it  will  pay 
an  additional  $4,000  for  the  privilege.  In 
addition,  Farrar  and  Rinehart  will  pay 
royalties  under  certain  conditions.  The 
publishers  will  arrange  for  the  translation 
into  English  without  cost  to  the  author, 
who  will  retain  all  other  rights  to  his 
work. 

Further  details  of  the  competition  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Argentine  cotton  crop,  1938-39 

The  Argentine  ginned  cotton  crop  of  the 
1938-39  season  amounted  to  70,891  tons, 
nearly  5,000  tons  more  than  estimated  and 
19,446  tons  more  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  A  total  of  241,414  tons  of  cotton 
was  presented  at  the  1 29  cotton  gins  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  republi  c,  and  in  addition  to  the 
fiber  production,  there  were  160,257  tons 
of  cottonseed. 

The  high  filler  yield  (29.4  jjercent)  from 
the  ginning  ofjerations  was  especially 
gratifying.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  National  Cotton  Board  had 
expjerimented  with  seed  of  high-yield 
varieties  obtained  from  the  principal 
cotton-producing  countries  abroad  and 
had  distributed  among  the  planters 


.selected  seed  of  the  varieties  best  adapi- 
to  Argentine  conditions. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  13  provinces 
territories  of  Argentina.  The  Territory- 


the  Chaco  leads,  with  660,000  acres  plantJti 


to  cotton  and  93  gins  in  operation;  ir 
Province  of  Corrientes  is  next  in  impc: 
tance,  with  13,400  acres  and  16  gins. 


Encouragement  of  agriculture  in 
Colombia 


■It)r 


r 

iidci 


During  the  last  two  months  of  1939  i: 
Government  of  Colombia  passed  severi 
measures  to  encourage  the  development 
various  phases  of  agriculture  within  tr 
republic. 

Special  funds  were  appropriated  to  he 
in  the  solution  of  problems  in  specir; 
branches.  To  improve  rice  cultivation 
the  Department  of  Bolivar,  4,000  pesos  vi 
be  spent  in  the  growing  of  selected  seed  as 
its  distribution  to  growers,  the  installati 
of  grading  machinery,  and  the  construct! 
of  buildings  for  treating  and  storing  ir 
grain.  The  sum  of  30,000  pesos  was ; 
lotted  for  the  construction  of  cattle  dips 
the  Departments  of  Bolivar  and  Maed-^f 
lena,  as  part  of  the  campaign  against  cat:. 
parasites.  To  aid  in  the  establishment 
industries  utilizing  banana  by-products  H 
the  banana  growing  region  of  the  Maed.-fcn 
lena,  50,000  pesos  have  been  set  aside,  :|Df 
order  to“promoteas rapidly  and  effective 
as  possible  the  establishment  of  a  new  soun^n 
of  national  wealth.” 

Laws  passed  in  December  provided 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental  farf' 
in  Fusagasuga,  in  the  Department 
Cundinamarca;  a  national  experimen!#u( 
farm  at  a  site  to  be  determined  in  t6§ii( 
Department  of  Narino;  a  school  of  agrict 
tural  training  for  200  students,  to  be  openc. 
in  1941,  at  Armero,  Tolima;  and  w 
agricultural  colonies,  one  in  Narino  as 
the  other  in  the  Territory  of  Putumayo. 
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A  decree  on  the  exploitation  of  forestry 
products  was  designed  to  protect  the 
natural  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
measure  prohibits  the  cutting  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  palm  trees  bearing  oil-producing 
nuts;  the  burning  over  of  government-  or 
privately-owned  tracts  of  lands  if  indus¬ 
trially  useful  trees  or  products  are  thereby 
endangered;  the  destruction  of  trees  or 
(hrubs  serving  as  hosts  to  orchid  plants  (and 
orchid  collectors  must  always  leave  some 
plants  of  every  species);  and  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  seeds,  trees,  and  cuttings  from 
national  forests  except  with  permission  of 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy.  The 
formalities  with  which  exporters  of  lumber 
must  comply  are  also  given,  one  of  the 
requirements  loeing  that  each  piece  of 
liber  must  be  indelibly  marked  “Product 
111  Colombia.” 


Dominican  Republic  starts  model 
farm 

f)n  February  28,  1940,  Dr.  Manuel  de  J. 
roncoso  de  la  Concha,  then  Vice  Presi- 
ent  and  now'  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  officially  inaugurated  the  new 
atiJKamon  Caceres  Model  Farm.  Located 
nt  Ion  the  site  of  the  former  School  of  Agricul- 
;ts  ire  at  Haina,  it  will  house  the  technical 
nd  administrative  offices  of  the  National 
iVpartment  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
atxir,  and  is  equipped  with  laboratories 
nd  model  farm  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
he  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in 
he  southern  part  of  the  Republic  fills  a 
ni;-felt  need,  and  an  intensive  program  of 
vperimental  work  and  study  will  be  pur- 
i'd  toward  the  development  of  scientific 
n  u^iethods  and  procedures  that  may  be  ad- 
antageously  applied  to  agriculture,  stock 
^'dn(»,  and  all  related  industries  in  the 
Republic.  The  program,  which  will  in- 
)  an  hide  the  development  of  improved  seeds, 
lyo.  Ric  breeding  of  first-class  poultry  and  stock. 


and  experiments  with  new  crops,  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  group  of  experts  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Labor.  It  is  anticipated  that  great  bene¬ 
fits  will  eventually  accrue  to  agriculturists, 
cattle  and  poultry  raisers,  and  those 
engaged  in  other  farming  activities,  as  a 
result  of  the  Model  Farm’s  operation. 

Haiti  establishes  coffee  nurseries 

The  Government  of  Haiti  and  Haitian 
coffee  growers  and  exporters  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  a  program  of  coffee  betterment  which 
is  leading  toward  a  steady  development  of 
the  country’s  coffee  industry.  The  pro¬ 
gram  covers  increased  production,  better 
quality,  and  improved  preparation  meth¬ 
ods,  and  has  already  shown  excellent 
results. 

The  first  step  toward  increased  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  the  establishment  of  ten 
coffee  nurseries  where  especially  selected 
seeds  are  planted  and  nurtured  by  the 
most  improved  scientific  methods  until  the 
young  trees  are  ready  to  transplant  to  loca¬ 
tions  offering  the  best  conditions  for  the 
cultivation  of  first  quality  coffee.  The 
present  program  anticipates  new  plantings 
of  four  million  trees  in  1940  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  four  million  in  1941  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  eventually  increase  Haiti’s 
production  by  about  40,000  bags  per  year. 

The  Government  has  been  installing 
coffee  drying  platforms  on  coffee  farms 
throughout  the  country.  These  platforms, 
the  installation  of  which  is  being  continued, 
have  been  important  factors  in  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  Haitian  coffee.  Other 
steps  of  the  preparation  processes  are  also 
lieing  carefully  supervised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  for 
expansion  of  the  industry  is  optimistic. 

The  March  1940  Monthly  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  the  Fiscal  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  calls 
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attention  to  the  slow  movement  of  Haiti’s 
current  coffee  crop  to  overseas  markets 
because  of  the  European  war.  Markets 
in  Europe,  which  in  recent  years  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  about  two-thirds  of  the  Haitian 
coffee  crop,  are  now  either  closed  entirely 
or  severely  restrictins;  their  purchases. 
On  the  other  hand,  shipments  to  the 
United  States  have  shown  a  marked  and 
satisfactory  increase  over  those  of  last  year, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  steadily  im- 
provine;  quality  resulting  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  lead  to  increased  popularity  and 
a  larger  market  in  the  United  .States. 


Uruguayan  Irrigation  Commission 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  by  means  of 
Decree  Xo.  24  /940,  approved  January  1 7, 
1940,  established  a  new  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Promotion  of  Irrigation. 
I'he  fact  was  recognized  that  although  the 
country  has  a  more  than  adequate  volume 
of  water,  agriculture  has  not  been  receiving 
the  full  benefits  of  this  supply  Itecause  there 
have  been  no  means  of  equitably  distrib¬ 
uting  it.  In  some  areas  an  overabundance 
of  water  has  caused  serious  soil  erosion 
and  in  other  parts  a  lack  of  water  has 
resulted  in  equally  severe  damage  to  crops. 
.Agricultural  experts  believe  that  once  a 
good  system  of  irrigation  is  established,  it 
will  result  in  a  greater  diversification  of 
crops  and  in  the  cultivation  of  choice 
products  which  naturally  will  have  a 
higher  marketable  value. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Commission  will 
be  to  study  all  phases  of  the  firoblem  and 
to  work  out  a  general  plan  which  will  lead 
to  the  installation  of  a  scientific  irrigation 
system  for  the  whole  country.  I  he  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  composed  of  one  rcjircsenta- 
tivc  from  each  of  the  following  bodies: 
Ministry  of  Livestock  and  .Agriculture, 
Office  of  Agronomy,  School  of  .Agronomy, 
Hydrographic  Office,  General  Office  of 


the  Rio  Negro  Works,  Jackson  ALfrin: 
tural  School,  and  the  Federation  ar 
Rural  .Association  of  L’ruguay. 


Argentine  Academy  of  Surgeons 


On  December  20,  1939,  the  .Argentir 
.Academy  of  Surgeons  was  installed  :: 
Buenos  .Aires.  The  new  organization  ha 
recently  been  created  by  Presidential  d- 
cree,  and  replaces  the  Society  of  Sursjeo: 
of  Buenos  .Aires.  The  president  of  tb' 
former  society.  Dr.  Ricardo  Rodrigue 
V'illegas,  is  the  head  of  the  new  acadeni' 


Bolivian- Paraguayan  Institute 


th 


.At  a  meeting  held  on  October  19,  1939, 
the  University  of  San  .Andres,  La  Paz,  i|,|i 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  Institute  was  tV 
mally  established.  It  isasister  organizatic! 
to  the  Paraguay-Bolivia  Institute  foundr. 
in  .Asuncion.  Paraguay,  and  noted  in  i 
Bulletin  for  January  1940,  and  theaii  jjj 


of  both  Institutes  are  to  cement  cultu 
and  intellectual  tics  between  the 
nations.  The  Bolivian  Ministers  of  For 
.Affairs  and  of  Education  and  the  Par 
guayan  Minister  to  Bolivia  are  honora  j 
presidents  of  the  new  organization.  T: 
rector  (president)  of  the  L^niversity,  I’ 
Hector  Ormachca  Zalles,  was  clrr 
president,  and  Sr.  Fernando  Itiiii^ 
Chinel,  secretary. 


I  in 

:;]to 


Dominican-Chilean  Cultural  Insttf  f^ 

On  the  initiative  of  Sr.  Victor  l)omin.|i' 


Silva,  Charge  d’.Affaires  of  C’hilc  in 
Dominican  Rejniblic,  a  group  of  citi/ 
prominent  in  governmental,  educaiioril 
and  cultural  circles  in  Ciudad  TrucJlf! 
met  on  April  11,  1940,  in  the  office  of  T' 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Educai  |ii 
and  Fine  .Arts,  to  form  the  Doiiiiri"  fi 
C'hilean  Cultural  Institute.  i' 
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The  Chartje  d’Afiaircs  of  C’hile  addressed 
the  Catherine;  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  State  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
settine:  forth  the  considerations  which  had 
motivated  his  sutjstestion  for  the  formation 
of  such  an  institute,  and  the  aims  toward 
which  its  activities  would  be  directed. 
The  Institute  will  work  for  the  promotion 
of  a  wider  mutual  acquaintance  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Chile;  the 
development  of  cultural  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  through  the  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  of  professors,  intellectuals, 
artists,  scientists,  and  specialists  in  all 
branches  of  learning  and  knowledge,  not 
excluding  representatives  of  economic, 
industrial,  and  commercial  activity;  and 
the  dissemination  of  all  kinds  of  information 
that  might  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
and  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the 
ethical,  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  bonds  between  the  two  countries. 

The  formation  of  the  Institute  was 
approved  by  all  the  persons  present  at  the 
initial  meeting  and  a  council  was  elected 
"'•to  prepare  by-laws  and  a  plan  of  work,  in 
[order  that  the  Institute’s  activities  might 
^^"l?et  under  way  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Colombian  Nutrition  Council 


itiif 


‘  \  decree  of  February  21,  1940,  created  the 
.National  Nutrition  Council  of  Colombia, 
to  advise  the  national  government  as  to  the 
jxtlicy  to  Ix'  adopted  to  correct  deficiencies 
and  mistaken  practices  in  the  diet  of  the 
(■olombian  people,  especially  among  work- 
s  and  the  rural  pojiulation. 

The  members  of  the  Council,  which  is  an 
'Horary  organization,  are  the  Minister  of 
alxir.  Health,  and  Social  Welfare,  or  his 
riip|il('lcgate;  the  chiefs  of  two  bureaus  of  the 
Ministry;  the  chief  of  the  Chemistry  Sec- 
iion  of  the  National  Health  Institute;  one 
rrpiTsentative  each  from  the  Mini.stry  of 
111'  Treasury,  the  Ministiy  of  Public 


!'T" 


Works,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Comptroller  General’s  Office,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculturists. 

.Among  the  specific  duties  with  which  the 
Council  is  charged  are  the  following:  to 
study  the  present  diet  and  food  habits  of 
the  people;  to  fix  the  most  suitable  dietary 
standards  for  the  different  regions  of  the 
country;  to  collect  information  about 
dietary  studies  already  made  in  Colombia 
and  about  research  carried  out  in  other 
countries,  with  an  examination  as  to  their 
possible  application  in  Colombia;  to 
organize  educational  campaigns  to  correct 
defective  food  habits;  to  study  the  influence 
of  diet  on  health  and  physique  in  each 
zone;  to  study  the  means  of  eliminating 
deficiency  diseases;  to  advise  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  on  regulations  to  be  adopted  for 
proper  handling  of  foodstuffs;  and  to 
study  the  diets  to  l>e  followed  in  school 
lunchrooms  and  People’s  Restaurants,  and 
advise  the  Ministries  of  Labor  and  of 
Education  thereon. 


Malaria  control  in  the  state  of 
Rio  dc  Janeiro 

By  a  decree-law  of  Januarx-  29,  1940,  the 
Malaria  Serx-ice  for  the  state  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  created  as  a  dependency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Public 
Health.  The  nexv  service  xvill  study  ma¬ 
laria  in  the  marshlands  of  the  state;  take 
the  nccessarx'  measures  to  exterminate  the 
mosquito  vector  of  malaria  in  the  region 
and  to  prevent  its  intnxluction  from  other 
regions;  and  undertake  an  educational 
campaign  among  the  people. 


School  lunches  in  Argentina 

The  .Argentine  National  C.ommittee  for 
Schtx)!  Aid  announced  that  during  1939 
more  than  1 15,000  school  children  received 
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lunches  in  the  1,234  school  lunchrooms 
established  for  the  benefit  of  undernour¬ 
ished  children.  The  Cbmmittee  also  dis¬ 
tributed  260,000  outfits  of  clothing,  as  well 
as  toothbrushes  and  dentifrices.  It  al.so 
gave  medical  charts,  outlining  health 
measures  and  means  of  disease  prevention, 
to  teachers  and  parents. 


Notes  on  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 

Retirement  and  Pension  Fund  for  Jour- 
NAi.iSTS  IN  .Argentina. — A  Retirement  and 
Pension  Fund  for  Journalists  has  been 
created  in  .Argentina,  the  fifth  institution  of 
its  kind  of  national  scope  to  be  established 
there.  .Affiliation  with  the  Fund  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  enterprises  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
any  kind  of  information  service,  and  all 
persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  publishing  busi- 
ne.sses  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fund. 

The  Fund’s  capital  will  be  made  up  of 
the  obligatory  contribution  of  seven  per 
cent  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  the  employee, 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  first  month’s 
salary  of  each  employee  to  be  paid  in 
twenty-four  memthly  installments.  The 
publishing  firms  will  contribute  a  sum 
equal  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  and  wages  which  they  pay,  and 
the  Government  will  contribute  a  .sum 
equal  to  five  per  cent  com[)uted  on  the 
same  basis. 

Recognition  will  be  given  to  rights  ac¬ 
quired  through  length  of  .service,  and  after 
a  minimum  of  sixty  monthly  contributions 
has  been  made,  a  beneficiary  may  receive 
fjrdinary  or  extraordinary  retirement  pay. 
Fhc  latter  applies  to  cases  of  incapacitation 
after  ten  years  of  service,  and  pensions  will 
be  granted  to  the  families  of  employees 
who  die  after  an  equal  term. 

Brazii.  adopts  means  to  counier- 


larn,. « 


act  price  specui.ation  on  articles  « 
PRIME  NECESSITY. —  The  Brazilian  Gover: 
ment  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  increase 
in  the  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessin 
such  as  began  to  be  evident  after  the  oi 
break  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Decree-La 
Xo.  1716,  approved  in  October  193? 
defined  as  a  crime  or  infraction  a^ain 
the  public  economy  any  speculation 
undue  rise  in  the  prices  of  commoditip, 
articles,  and  merchandise  considered  indi 
pensable  for  the  subsistence  and  normi 
exercise  of  the  activities  of  all  individual. 
Included  in  this  category  are  fuel,  materia 
for  construction  and  lighting,  and  pliarnr 
ceutical  supplies. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  exercising  an 
cious  and  immediate  control,  the  invev  | 
gation  and  check  of  infringements  of  tl  I 
law  were  delegated  to  the  police.  Tt^'' 
National  .Safety  Court  was  named  to  p:  f 
side  in  the  first  pro.secution  of  all  su  i' 
under  the  law,  and  it  was  provided 
the  proceedings  in  all  cases  should  be 
to  that  court  within  a  term  of  eight  da\ 
This  new’  effort  to  normalize  the  cost 
living  strengthens  the  authority  confern 
upon  the  .Supply  Commission  i 
September. 

Nationalization  of  labor  in  Brazil. 
On  December  7,  1939,  the  Government 
Brazil  approved  Decree-Law  No.  1843 
the  nationalization  of  labor,*  which  repf 
and  supersedes  the  measures  hitherto 
effect  on  the  matter.  The  law  ratifies  i 
principle  that  in  all  industrial  or  ( oiiu. 
cial  enterprises  at  least  two-thirds  of  i 
personnel  must  be  native  Brazilians.  T 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  extract’ 
industries,  with  the  excej)tion  of  min' 
or  to  rural  industries  or  to  those  within i 
agricultural  zone  whose 


|)urpose  IS 


cultivation  or 
products. 


processing  of  agriculti  - 


'  fjfgisltilion  of  this  titfn’  was  initiated  hr  De,r,--  ' 
•  Vo.  1Q4H2,  Derrniher  12,  IQ.ii). 
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In  sonic  cases,  lajivcn  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  technical  character  and  pre¬ 
vious  study  by  the  National  Department 
of  Labor,  a  smaller  proportion  may  be 
fixed.  For  the  jmrposc  of  the  law,  for¬ 
eigners  married  to  Brazilians  or  who  have 
children  born  in  Brazil  will  be  considered 
as  citizens.  The  proportion  that  applies  to 
the  percentage  of  native  employees  is 
jequally  applicable  to  total  payrolls,  of 
^^hich  only  one-third  may  be  paid  to 
^^■toreigners. 

Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
•  lare  defined  by  the  law  as  follows:  C'.onimu- 
%ications;  land,  river,  sea,  and  air  trans¬ 
portation;  repair  shops;  commercial  hous- 
l|es;  banks  and  insurance  firms;  newspapers 
|aml  broadcasting  stations;  private  schools, 

!  ,ulh  the  exception  of  certain  religious 
\  'litutions;  pharmacies,  theaters,  sports 
jpdubs,  hotels,  restaurants,  bar  rooms, 
iu>pitals,  and  finally,  mining  companies. 
Indian  Pf)i.ic:Y  in  Brazil.-  The  Indian 
uirau  of  Brazil  was  established  in  1910, 
ml  until  1920  was  under  the  Ministry  of 
t\i;riculture.  .Since  then  it  has  been  vari- 
ly  under  the  Ministries  of  Labor,  Indus- 

Iry,  and  C.onimcrcc’and  of  War.  until  by 

k'dcc-laws  1736  and  1886  of  1939  it  was 

I  inslcrred  once  again  to  the  Ministry  of 

.  .VL-riculture.  Decree  -  law  1736  stated 
ent  j 

'lat  ‘“the  problem  of  protecting  the  In- 
Slltns  is  clo.selv  related  to  the  question  of 

ep'-  ^  ‘  _ 

_  '  "liinization,  for  from  a  material  view- 
rto  I  .  _  _ 

■  ^  ■  .  ■■lit,  it  is  a  matter  of  directing  and  inter- 
i ‘  iim;  the  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pj-'i!.  so  that  they  may  become  useful  to  the 
intry  and  can  coojierate  with  the  civ- 
(i  poinilace  that  devotes  itself  to  agri- 
t '  iltural  activities.”  Fhe  second  decree- 
1  'V  dealt  with  administrative  details  of  the 
U.iiLler. 

I  .3 National  (’.ouncil  on  Indian  Protection 
established  in  Brazil  by  means  of 
^■'i(T-Law  .\o.  1794,  approved  Novem- 
O'T  22,  1939.  riie  (louneil,  whose  seven 


T: 


bin  I 
is  I 


members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  will  undertake  a 
study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Indians  into  the 
national  society,  and  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Service  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Indian,  establi.shcd  in  1911  as  a 
result  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  high- 
minded  Indianist  General  Candido Maria¬ 
no  Rondon,  the  Council  will  take  steps  to 
put  into  effect  all  measures  designed  for 
the  protection  and  social  as.sistance  of  this 
section  of  the  country’s  population. 

Work  along  these  lines  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  in  Brazil  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
It  was  on  December  15,  1911,  that  the 
first  regulation  of  the  Government  on 
Indian  protection  was  issued.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  General  Rondon,  entrusted 
at  that  time  with  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  pacification  among  the  remote  tribes 
of  the  forests,  changed  the  ideas  of  untam- 
ability  and  ferocity  which  had  previously 
been  held  in  regard  to  the  Indians. 
Their  status  as  eitizens  to  whom  the  Gev- 
ernment  ought  to  extend  protection  was 
recognized,  and  that  new  concept  was 
expressed  in  the  law  of  1928  and  in  the 
present  constitution.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  1939  law  give  further  .support 
to  the  work  already  done,  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  whieh  are  being  prepared  and  the 
Indian  Code  whieh  will  serve  as  a  basis 
and  standard  for  the  activities  of  the 
National  Ckiuncil  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Service,  will  help  to  harmonize 
and  bring  into  conformity  all  aspects — 
economic,  social,  and  religious — of  the 
Brazilian  Indian  policy. 

I'tTNDS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  Lt’NCHES 

IN  Chile.  The  Governmeni  of  Chile  has 
allotied  1 ,000. 000  pesos  to  help  provide 
lunches  for  needy  school  children.  L’ntil 
recently  municipalities  were  obliged  by¬ 
law  to  all(K'ate  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
their  total  receipts  for  the  maintenance 
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of  this  important  school  service,  but  local 
contributions  have  now  been  increased  to 
five  percent  and  the  assistance  to  needy 
pupils  has  been  extended  to  include  cloth¬ 
ing  as  well  as  food.  According  to  estimates 
based  on  municipal  income,  plus  the 
national  contribution  of  1,000,000  pesos, 
approximately  8.500.000  pesos  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  available  during  the  current  year 
for  this  type  of  aid  to  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  needy  children. 

SofaAE  SECURITY  IN  CAbA  AND  \’eNE- 
zuEi.A. — Both  C^uba  and  \’enezuela  are 
about  to  establish  national  systems  of 
social  security.  In  C'uba  a  commission 
has  been  formed  to  propose  the  text  of 
the  law  and  to  fix  the  administrative 
policy  to  be  followed.  Representatives 
of  various  branches  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  have  appeared  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  express  their  views  on  the  project, 
which  in  turn  will  be  submitted  by  the 
commission  to  the  consideration  of  the 
congress. 

Even  more  concrete  preliminary  work 
has  been  accomplished  thus  far  by  the 
Government  of  V’enezuela.  For  three 
years  the  Social  .Security  .Service,  created 
in  1936,  has  been  preparing  the  type  of 
demographic  statistics  which  are  so  val- 
uable  in  the  organization  of  a  vitally 
important  service  such  as  social  security. 
In  addition  to  the  collection  of  data  on 
labor  accidents  and  sickness,^  the  Service 
has  classified  more  than  80,000  labor, 
industrial,  and  commercial  jiayroll  lists. 
On  the  basis  of  these  data  jirojects  are 
being  formulated  which  will  .serve  as  a 
foundatiim  for  the  compulsory  social 
security  law.  Two  technical  exfierts  from 
the  Inlernational  Labor  Office,  C^yrille 
Dechami)  and  .Antonin  /elenka,  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  this  task. 

First  si  udenis  graduate  i  r(jm  .Sggiai. 

^  Srr  "Sftfifil  Security  in  Vrnerurla''  Ili'I.I.KTlN  nj 
the  I’an  Ametiian  f 'nion.  May  pp.  4t7~4IX. 


Service  School  in  Peru.—  In  December 


1939  the  .School  of  Social  Service  of  Pen:  j  ( 
graduated  twenty-eight  young  women,! 
the  first  students  to  have  completed  the  f 
institution’s  two-year  course  of  studv  t 
The  course  includes  one  year  of  theor  .  I 
during  which  psychology,  hygiene,  soda,  s 
practice,  legislation,  physical  educaticnof  » 
children,  gymnastics,  and  other  similar  i  si 
techniques  are  studied.  Then  follow  a  j  e 
year  of  professional  practice,  at  the  end  of  I C 


which  the  student  must  submit  a  thesis  ii 
order  to  qualify  for  a  diploma  as  soda! 
worker.  Graduates  are  then  eligible  for 
positions  as  social  workers  in  industrial 
firms  or  with  the  Government,  which  L< 
constantly  extending  its  .services  in  tht 
fields  of  health,  hygienic  living  conditions, 
maternity,  nutrition,  and  family  protection 


The  professional  preparation  of  soda 
workers  and  their  suitable  placement  ii 
private  and  public  services  is  certain  tobt 
advanced  by  the  Gentral  .Social  Servici 
Office,  which  has  just  been  established  it 
Lima.  This  Office,  which  will  functiotj 
in  connection  with  the  school,  will  coordi 
nate  all  the  activities  of  social  service  in 
stitutions,  with  the  object  of  avoiding; 
wasteful  expenditure  of  both  energy  ant 
funds. 


Publications  o  f  the  Pan  American 
Union,  January  through 
June  ig4.() 

'Fhe  publications  of  the  Pan  Americatj 
Union  in  the  six  months  ended  JuneJ 
1940,  reflected  its  expanded  activities  ii' 
connection  with  such  new  bodies  as  th 
Neutrality  Gommittee  (created  by 
First  .Meeting  of  the  .Ministers  of  Foreifii 
.Affairs  of  the  American  Republics)  anc 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  .Nature  Pm 
tection  and  Wild  Life  Pre.servation; 
the  Eighth  .American  .Scientific  (iongrts 
and  with  other  phases  (;f  the  celebration dl 
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bt  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pan  Aineri- 
tn.  I  can  Lnion. 

in  '  The  material  especially  prejiared  for  the 
tlK  fiftieth  anniversary  included — in  addi- 
idv  tion  to  the  commemorative  issue  of  the 
w .  Bixletin  containing  many  comprehen- 
ck  sive  articles— a  new  edition  of  In  the  Service 
ad  of  the  Americas,  a  collection  of  fifty-year 
lilar  sunevs  in  various  fields  of  inter-American 
ri  ai  endeavor,  and  other  annual  Pan  American 
doll  Day  publications,  listed  in  the  Bci  eetin 
isin  for  February  1940. 

xial  Jlridicai,  Division.—  This  division  has 
for  issued  a  number  of  documentary  volumes 
trial  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  Neutrality 
:h  b  Committee,  which  has  been  meeting  in 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Number  12  in  the  Laiv 
ions,  and  Treaty  Series  is  an  extremely  informa¬ 
tion  live  collection  of  Decrees  and  Regulations  on 
oda.  Seutrnlity,  which,  with  two  supplements, 
at  ii  contains  in  the  language  of  the  original 
tobt  the  neutrality  legislation  of  the  nations 
rvie  members  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  as 
edit  deposited  with  the  Union  by  their  govern- 
ictiot  inents  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
)ordi  passed  at  the  Panama  Meeting  of  Ministers 
:e  b  of  Foreign  .Affairs.  The  activities  of  the 
ing  (  Neutrality  Uommittee  have  been  recorded 
f  anejin  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
jthrough  mimeographed  copies  of  its  reso- 
jlutions  and  the  recommendations  made  by 
fit  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 

In  the  publications  dealing  with  the 
codification  of  international  law,  five 
mimeographed  bcKiks,  in  six  volumes,  have 
erica:  appeared  in  a  Spanish  edition  and  will  be 
ne  J  published  later  in  Fmglish  and  in  Portu- 
tiesii  nueso.  The  Spanish  titles  are  as  follows: 


[  Tomo  I.  IVrfeccioiiainicnti)  y  ('.(Mn-dinacion  dc 
ios  Instniincntos  Interaiiiericanos  de  I’az.  Priine- 
ba  Parte,  Inforiiie  .sohre  los  jrroyeetos  pie.>i<'ntatlos 
alaOctava  Confereneia  Internaeional  .\merieaiia 
rdativos  al  jx-ifeeeionainientt)  y  ecHaclinaeion  de 
li)s  instruiiientds  interaiiiericanos  de  paz. 

Tomo  1.  I’erfee  ionainiento  y  CaMirdinaeion  de 
Instrumentos  Interaiiiericanos  de  I’az.  Se- 
."iiil.i  Parte.  Kstiidio  eoinparado  de  los  proyeetos 
[resentados  a  la  Oetava  (lonfereneia  Internaeional 


Americana  sobre  perfcccionaniiento  y  coordina- 
cion  de  los  instrumentos  interamericanos  de  paz. 

Tomo  II.  Texto  de  los  proyeetos  sobre  perfec- 
cionamiento  y  coordinacion  de  los  instrumentos 
interamericanos  de  paz  sometidos  a  la  Oetava 
Confereneia  Internaeional  Americana. 

Tomo  III.  Convenios  y  acuerdos  interameri- 
eanos  de  paz  existentes  y  otros  convenios  de  paz 
suscritos  por  los  Estados  .Americanos. 

Tomo  IV.  Texto  de  los  documentos  relativos 
al  establecimiento  de  una  Asociacion  de  N’aciones 
Americanas  sometidos  a  la  Oetava  Confereneia 
Internaeional  Americana. 

Tomo  V'.  Texto  de  los  documentos  relativos  a 
la  identificacion  del  agresor  y  a  la  aplieaeion  de 
sanciones  sometidos  a  la  Oetava  Confereneia 
Internaeional  Americana. 

The  semi-annual  revision  ol  the  treaty 
chart,  prepared  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  on  The  Status  oj  the  Treaties 
and  Conventions  signed  at  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  and  at  other 
Pan  American  Conferences  was  made  in 
January  1940. 

Other  publications  of  the  division  are 
Bar  Associations  and  Legal  Academies  and  Socie¬ 
ties  in  the  American  Republics;  Protocol  on  L  'ni- 
formity  of  Powers  of  Attorney  which  are  to  he  Uti¬ 
lized  Abroad  (in  English,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  French);  Draft  Projects  on  Intei- 
Arnerican  Copyright  Protection  f English  only); 
two  Informes  sohre  \acionalidad  (Spanish 
only);  and  Proyeetos  sohre  el  Reconocimiento 
de  la  Beligerancia  (Spanish  only). 

Division  of  AoRicti.Ti'.RAi.  Coopera¬ 
tion. — Special  comprehensive  mimeo¬ 
graphed  volumes  were  issued  by  this  divi¬ 
sion  in  English  and  in  Spanish  for  use  by 
the  Committee  of  FNperts  on  Nature 
Protection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation. 
The  title  of  the  English  edition  is  Docu¬ 
mentary  Material  on  .\ature  Protection  and  H  7/</ 
Life  Preservation  in  Latin  America  (vol.  I.  parts 
1  and  2.  Fauna;  vol.  II,  parts  1  and  2. 
Flora  and  \ational  Parks).  Fhe  Draft 
Convention  and  Report  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  I  'nion  on  .\  ature  Protec¬ 
tion  and  W  ild  Life  Preservation  in  the  .Imer- 
ican  Republics  (in  F.nglish  and  in  .Spanish') 
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and  the  minutes  (in  Spanish)  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  met  May  13-16,  1940,  were 
also  issued  by  the  division. 

The  division  has  continued  its  Series 
on  Cooperatives  with  the  following  studies: 
Cooperative  Creameries  in  the  United  States 
by  Frank  Robotka  and  Frank  Shefrin 
(English  no.  14);  El  Movimiento  Cooperativo 
en  Chile,  by  Oscar  Parrao  S.  (Spanish  no. 
12);  Lecherias  Cooperativas,  by  William 
C:.  Welden  (.Spanish  no.  13);  and 
ciaqdes  Cooperativas  de  Leite,  by  Welden 
(Portuguese  no.  12). 

Travel  Division. — For  each  country 
member  of  the  Union  the  Travel  Division 
has  issued  a  mimeographed  pamphlet 
giving  the  requirements  for  the  entry  of 
aliens.  These  have  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  arc  available  for  distribution. 
Inland  Connections  in  South  America,  a  new 
publication,  is  another  valuable  aid  to 
travelers  in  the  .American  republics.  .Also 
of  interest  to  prospective  voyagers  is  a 
recently  begun  series  on  Holidays  and 
Festivals  in  Latin  America.  The  pamphlet 
for  Brazil  has  already  appeared,  and  others 
on  -Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Peru  are  in 
preparation. 

Division  of  Economic  Information. — 
Issues  of  volume  IX  of  Commercial  Pan 
.America  that  have  appeared  in  1940  are  as 
follows:  Basic  Economic  Trends  in  Latin 
.America  (Xo.  1,  January);  El  Salvador's 
Economic  Development  (No.  2,  February); 
Ecuador's  Economic  Problem  (Xo.  3,  -March); 
and  .Annual  Economic  .Survey  oj  Latin  .America 
(Xo.  4,  .April,  May,  June).  The  same 
material  was  also  [lublishcd  in  .Spanish. 

The  booklctson  Peru,  Me.xico,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  the  .American  .\ation  .Series  were  re¬ 
vised,  as  was  that  on  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  the 
.American  City  Series. 
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Statistical  Division. — The  Foreign  Tr 
Series  was  continued  with  the  compilati 
of  two  surveys,  entitled  respectively  C 
merce  oJ  Uruguay  for  lO.iS,  and  Commerce 
Brazil  for  1938.  The  Ceneral  Survey:  Fai 
eign  Trade  in  Latin  .Ameiica  for  1938  is  n 
available,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  cha 
The  .Americas  at  a  Glance  is  being  compiled 
Recent  .Statistics  on  Ecuadorean  Foreign  Tr 
was  also  published  in  the  .spring  of  1940 
Division  of  Labcir  and  Social  ! 
MATioN. — This  division,  which  began  tf 
function  on  January  1,  1940,  has  issued  tlii^ 
first  number  of  .\oticias,  a  mimcoiiraph. ' 
publication  in  Spanish,  containing  irJ 
formation  on  current  labor  and  soct 
activities  in  the  -Americas.  -A  simi!- 
publication  in  English  will  soon  appear 
Columbus  Memorial  Library.— IT,.' 
six  regular  issues  of  The  Pan 
Bookshelf,  the  monthly  compilation 
accessions  to  the  Library,  have  duly  ap 
peared.  Two  issues  contained  \alua^' 
supplements,  as  follows:  Contribution  to  I 
Bolivarian  Bibliography  of  Ecuador,  by  Car 
A.  Vivanco  (February),  and  Book  Storesar: 
Publishers  in  Latin  .America  (.April). 

Division  of  Intellectual  CoopERi 
TION. — The  publications  of  this  divisi.( 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1940  Inclut- 
Correo  (No.  19,  abril);  Correio  (No. 
abril);  l^ctura  para  .Maestros  (Xo.  10,  abrii= 
Leiturapara  Educadores  (No.  5,  marqo);  M 
tion  Picture  Films  in  Latin  .America,  1 940;  ar.( 
-4  .Syllabus  for  the  Teaching  of  Latin  .Amni  \ 
History  in  the  High  .Schools,  compiled  byj^ 
Curtis  Wilgus. 

Miscellaneous. — To  the  Spanish 
tion  of  the  .Series  on  Congresses  and  Covf' 
ences  has  lieen  added  .Acta  Final  del  Priri'^ 
Congreso  Indigenista  interamerkano,  held 
Patzeuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  .April  H 
24,  1940.  i 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 


English  edition,  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union . S1.50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  “  “  “  “  “  “  . 1.00  “ 

Portuguese  edition,”  “  “  “  “  “  . 1 .00  “ 


Single  copies,  any  edition,  1 5  cents  each 

An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edition,  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the 

Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Bob  via 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Peru 

Chile 

Eicuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

El  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Venezuela 

Aiunci6n 

Guayaquil 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Mexico  City 

San  JosA 

Barranquilla 

Habana 

Montevideo 

San  Salvador 

BogotA 

La  Paz 

Panama 

Santiago  (Chile) 
Santiago  (Cuba) 

Buenos  Aires 
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Quito 

Caracas 

Managua 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Sao  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 

Maracaibo 

Rosario 

Tegucigalpa 
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Coca 

COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Oils  and  Waxes 

Tagua 

Asphalt 

Cocoa 

Pearls 

Tanning  Materials 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

Quebracho 

Tin 

Cattle  and  Pampas 

Coffee 

Quinine 

Wool 

Chicle 

Copper 

Rubber 

Yerba  Mat6 

Coal  and  Iron 

Nitrate  Fields  Sugar 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 


COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeogp'aphed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  hnancial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

|A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  cS. 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Descripuon,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WTLL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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